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PREFACE 



In the dggregatc, liic fi\e papers presented here constitute a 
chronological sumnidn ot the development ot the hlcmentar\ 
Communication Skills Programs Reading, Composition, Spelling, 
and h\pressi\e Language. The t1rst four papers address develop- 
ment ot' the instructional s^st^s, while the last paper describes 
SWRL's ibnnal treatment of traiiVmg and installation, ^ 
rht.^ hlementar> Communication Sl:ills Programs are productsof 
SAVRL R&D designed to pro\ide res^reh*based, qualit\ -verified 
xesources tor use by schools in rehabl\' accomplishing significant 
instructional outcomes. The ^ust^med mquir> from 1966-1974 
to develop the Pro^p^tffti^r^olved tlie~A;oQ]iejyi[vc collaboration 
of the Ot^tlce of Educatioir^^n^^--^4^^ 
Education in sponsonng tlieJ^'&D.and of largenumKe?S"r>fr^^ 
schopi persorua^L^d pareats m iwviding tJir feedback, basicio" 
the devebpmen't emI?^s^ii^Tliese contnT>tTl4aasj.o the R&D were 
essential for its^fnTcct^ss^djTi^rT^^^ assTsJance 61 these 

pi^Lipants is gratefully acknovt^kd^d 

The papers focus on the hlenientaf^^og rams of the Com 
muniLaHon^Skdls Programs i^h^* ElemenlanTProj 
in the schools' operatinu raiitt^4inderearten rhm 



r^,feindergarten through grade 4, The 
skills Programs are, for use in the ' 



in the schools' operating rai 
Adva?\ced Communication 
grades 4-6 operating range, dovetailing with the Elementary 
Programs. The' Intermediate CoHjinumcaMon Skills Programs are 
tor use with pupilj whose age and'^griKie suggest readinc^is.for 
cntr> into the Advanced Programs, but whose skills^proficiencies 
point to identitTable gaps The dt;.velopment history of these two 
sets of programs will be presented in later historici^l summaries. 

As history is being written, history is being made. This is 
certainly so with ihc Elementary Communication Skills ^Pro- 
grams Empirical data reJaled to their use during 1974-75 and in 
suhsecjikMit years will be treated in Fi^^orts to come. 
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READfNG PROGRAM 

Roger O. Scott, Masahito Okada, and Ronald Besel 



The documentation of the programmatic R&6 from which the 
SWRL Reading Program derives is recorded in more than 100 
SWRL technical publications and journal articles. The inquiry 
mvolved a wide range of analytic and empirical investigations 
designed ^o reduce the uncertamty associated with the produc* 
tigm of effective and economical resources for reliable instruction 
in reading. 

This paper overviews the repeated cycles of classroom testing 
and revision of program materials and procedures. The classroom 
verification took three distinct forms.\(l) Beginning in 1966, 
testing of th^ First- Year Communication Skills Pfogram designed 
for kind.ergarten classes. This inquiry provided an opportunity to. 
explore various facets of begHining reading instruction; (2) Test- 
ing the Second-Year Communication Skills Program, primarily in 
first-grade classes. This ifiquiry jgrovided an opportunity * to 
explore various faCets-^f instruction to extend initial reading 
proficiency; .(3) Testing the .present ' Reading Program in K-4 
classrooms. The Reading •Program incorporates the findings of 
the First- Year and Second-Year Communication Skills Programs 
but includes new material based ^ upon Hfhe linguistic and 
psychological research that was beilife conducted concurrently * 
with but independent of the classroom verification tryouts. The 
figure on the next page shows these relationships. 

Testing began \vith a few classrooms. Succeeding tryouts 
mvolved additional pupils, teachers, and school districts. The 
basic ^xiom of this strategy was to first determine the efficacy of 
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materials and procedures under Closely iponllored eojiditions. As 
materials and nrocedures were Ytfritled, the iryoul was enlarged 



and.;|}fe reliability 



conditions was 



n mcreasii\gly broad'^rlmgi? of operating^' 



tested. 



Three types of data werc^of major import. Chief among these 
were the test results indicjtirig tlie extvnt to whKii students 
displayed^iigh levels of protlcieiic-y on the program^ outcomes. 
Obviously, modificahoos wer^ called for when significant 
numbers of students tailed tq attain'the skills being latigKt, This 
was particularly vital since the Reading Program incorporated a 
x^arefulK controlled sequence of .skills, each l^uijdiiig , upon, Qr 
using as a context. pR?vlously "taught skills. A secphSdata soufVie 
was the field report reactions of pupils, teacjiers. prmcipal»>. and 
parents. These jj ata were largtlv collected* through question-^ 
inures They were used to e\aluate the*appeal»of \ari'qus aspects 
ot the prpjjram (a "desire to use" mtlicator) an^l as a sojiirce of 
ideas for modifications m materials and procedures In the early 
,stages of classroom verification, field reports were often silpple- 
mente^ by SWRL statT observations oricarmng activities and by 
interviews with teachers and pupils. Tliiul. revisions were, made 
6r\ the basis of results from epnlmuinc SWRL research- apart 
from the verification trVouts. 



The First-Year Communication Skills Program Tryouts- 

Th<^ uiilial phase of ilic Reading Program's classroom verifica- 
tion process ]n\olved the development of the First-Year Com- 
munication Skills Program (FYCSP). This program^- primarily 
intended for kindergarten children, had four major outcofws: 

^Vords ^ . A sight-reading vbcabulfrv oH-approxi- 

mately 100 >vords ♦ 
Word Elements The ability to read 23 selected initial 

and ending sounds ^ 
Word Attack. The ability to sound-out and read any 
' one-syllable word composed of word 
elements from the program ^ < 
Letter \dmes' ^ Jhc ability to name each letter of Jhe 
^ alphabet, when shown the printed 

' letter 7 ' 

A series of field tryouts were conducted for the purpose of 
identifying improvements that were subsequently incorporated 
into the progtarm. Data were systematically collected during each 
tryout through use of questionnaires, classroom observations, 
meetings with tryout teachers, and through mid-year and 
end*of-year assessments of pupil performance. A summary of- 
these trvouts is presented in Table 1. Not included in the tabl^ 
are {\) the research studied conducted by SWRL in addition to 
the classroom tryouts to obtain information for use in* develop- 
ment X){ FYCSP, and (2) the tryouts of many prototype 
materials conducted at SWRL. ^ . " - 

The result of the 1966-67 series of short tryouts^^was the, 
identitlcation and refijiemefit of the most effective prototype 
materials tor incorporation into tlie 1967-68 tryout of the 
year-long program In 1967-68, the , major focus was upon 
improvement of the instructional program in order *to obtain 
acceptable pupiJ achievement on each program outcqine. When, 
in these tryouts, the offectivcnQ^s of the program was demon- 
strated with prescribed teaching procedures, th'e emphasis shifted 
to the testing and improvement of a teacher-training system. The 
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TaWc 1 

\ ' Summary of FYCSP Classroom Tryouts 



School 


Tryout 


No. of 


Major Purpose 


Year 


Length 


Pupils 


ofTryottt 


• 1966-67 


Varied from 


400 


Identify effective prototype - 




6-18 weeks 




materials and procedures. 


1967-68 


School Year 


600 


Improve instructional system 

I 


1968-69 


School Year 


" 2,300 


Couple with training system 


1969-70 


School Year 


2.600 


Couple with installation 

system ^ ' 


1970-71 


School Year 


35,000' 


.Couple with quality assur- 


* < 

A 






ance system 


197N72 


School Year 


' 72,000. 


IntegratCall systems 



goal was to enable school district personnel to train teacheris i/i 
the classroom behaviors judged necessary t^ yield acceptable' 
pupif achievement in their classes: Thti^, m the tryout sequenoe, 
the focus changed from the student to the teacher, from 
mdividiial skill devetbpment to effectiveness of exportable 
personnel training installation materials- for teachers, principals 
and district, adrpinistrators. This was a major determinaotjn the 
incrSasing size of successive tryoutSi In the final tryout cyctes, ' 
reliable /data requirements necessitated information on many 
classrooms in a variety of^hool districts. .. . \ 
Th^' field tryc^uts of FYCSP led to the identification ^^ind^ 
incorporation of a large number of revisions into the program A 
series of modifications in materials was*made in order to increase . 
student proficiency on selected- outcomes. When tryout data 
ijndicated deviations between actual and intended procedures in 
use of the program, the deviations that were effective were then 
made a part of the regular program. Otherwise, revisipns were 
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made in an ctTorl to prevent the ineffective procedures. 

results of the-FYCSP tryouts are reported in a series of 
SWRL documents Representative reports include Sullivan and 

* Majer ( 1970), Hanson, Baijey, Kaplan, and Yaman (1970), and. 
Rest J and Hanson (1971). Other documents report on the 

,etfectiveness of SWRll-developed support programs used in 
conjunction with the FYCSP., These programs and representative 
doLumenlalion include the Summer Readhig Program (Sullivan & 
Labeaune. 1969). the Tutorial Program (Ni^ermeyer & EHis. 
1970). the fn^tructiohal Concepts Program (Scott. 1971a). and 
the Parent-Assisted^ Learnmg Program (Niedermeyer. 1969). 

The Second- Year Corhmunication Skills Program Tryouts 

The initial tryoul of the Seeond-Year Communication Skills 
Program (SYCSP) look place in the 1968-69 school year; two 
years aftef FYCSP tryouts had begun. SYCSP consisted of two 
components, a ^Transition Program'' for first-grade children who 
had not participated m the^ FYCSP. and the ''Second 'Year 
Program'' for fifst-gnade childrerl'wlio had completed ei.ther the 
FYCSP or the Transition Program. Research uncertainties , 
focused upon procedures for impleipenting an expanded set of 
mstnictional outcomes, eytermg advanced modules of a multi- 
level program, and maintaining a prescribed pace of instructional 
activities. Because questions involving teacher 'training in the 
context of a widely disseminated program were being answered/ 
w.ith the FYCSP tryouts. the number of classro<i^|ais in SYCSP 
tr\'outs was kept at a relatively small number -threfV classes in 
1968-69. 60 in 1969-1970. and I 15 in 1970-71. Pupil^perform-^ 
ance data and teacher reactions led to a series of program 
revisions after each of the first two tryc^uts. ! 

Data on the SYCSP tryouts are reported in Labt^une and 
Sullivan (1969): Flores and Niederrtieyer {!970);/and Scott 
(1971b). ^ , ' / 

SWRL Reading Program Tryouts / . . . 

The tryouts of FYCSP and SYCSP had indiyfitcd the types of 
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matetTjlfi/and,procedurcs. that, were likelv to'bc effective (or 
beginning reac|ing iiistnictioiu^ witli particular emphasis .on . 
decoding^' prgtleicney. Iryouts had also defined program ehar- 
acteristics that were ^ accepted, by. .teachers 4'nii 'motivating to 
children. A completely newph^nics sequence and the Words that 
were appropriate exemplars fo.il'eaC'h point of tfus seqiicnce had 
been det'ined through SWRts 'imgiiistic research- , Ongoiniz 
analytical inquiry liad identified compreliebsibn outix)mes To^ ,|' ' 

complement the j^tructure oil decoding skjlls. The deycltopment 
etiort for^ the new.readu^g program f^e'quired a synthesis of the/ 
information from all of these ^ojafces.'U should be pointed out. 
that not all of the informatiort was .available at the tiqic the ^ ' 
preparation of materials-began, final FYCSPaiid SYC^f tryouU' 
-were not completed until after th'e new phonics sequ^ence and "' 
lexicon had been described. Rese^irch^on-xioiTlprehen'sion and 
word attack provided input^throughoutahc development process. 
Fmairy, the development of the earlier 'programs had sh^iped the 
product: development process itself-. Tile original conceptual- 
ization was aif^et of instructional tasks. aU of whi^M^ had to be 
completed according to a prede^med sequence By the tutie the 
new Reading Program began to be developed,, the instructional 
architecture was seen as a system with continuing; interrelated 
inputs .and, task sequences that change as a .'function of 
information needs. Thus, -the new program Vas a result not oiily ^ ; 
Of new information, but ot a new, more complex, and more • ^ 
efficient ins'tructional .architecture. . , ■ « 

Classroom tryouts of the first seven blocks of the Reading \ ' ^ 

Program were begun in the fall of 1973. Block 8 was kidded to ' ■ 

« * ' if 

the tryout the following spring. The trydut involved more than, \\. 

12,000 v'hildreri in 8 school districts. Major areas of uncertainty 

that tht tryout was designed to retluce are stttttmariz^cd in , ; ^ 

Table 2. ' . -i' 

tryout Data., Tryout data were collected at the distric^f^.^'* 
teacher, and pupil level, School district supervisory persop^fef 
responsible for the implementation of the program .;|rlade 
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Table 2 

* * Areas of Uncerta inty 1973-74 Try out 

materials and pfqceduresTor teaching 

1 comprehension skills v . , 

3^/' decoding polysyllabic words 

- reaclingx>iitcomes in the conte:g.^T library and study ^ 
skill acti\ities . . ' - ' ^ 

ni^leriatjy^iid proc^^dures for placement and initial instruc- 

tion, in advance^ blocks ^ ' * 

. , ,^ ^ ^ - • ^ • , • - 

niaterfajs tor-a^s'essment of ; . . 

'i. '"cofhprehcnsion outcomes 

2. decoding by- meahs'^btf faceted testltem^ ' 

^teacher' training wiffi reference to .viT. . ' ' 

1. teachmg mj?re ttoii.one blgck withm a^^mgle , > - 
» cla^j^rocmi . ^ ^ . 

2, teaching a SMf-RL (^itimunication Skills PrOgraip in 
addition to the-l&ading Program 

,^'3.' information rgj^j ^m^nts/^sSvitching from another ^ 
reading progrlWl^d\ad5r^|tnced le-vel of the SWRL 



; / : V • ' ordering, organizing, Snd'accessitig PrOgi;3^i> materials . 

•. . (tistficr information reqUi'remertts lor adopting a muUi- 
- . ' . ^^^'jeye^ reading pro-am ; - • 



- ' gpeqyiein^.^por td SWRL Information frorn Jeaehe^^as , 
^>^'\,y (^^^ questiortJhaireS and m^tlhgs. conducted by , 

..*'•■■■ •• • ■■ -i- ' ''• ■ ' 7 . ., 



SWRL stjtY Additionally, teacher reactions were relayed to 
SWRL by the district siipen^isory^ personnel. 

Pupil pertormance data were collected in connection with the 
development of the' Quality Assurance system tor. the Program. 
Participating schools sent to SWRL,*on a regular basis throughout 
the school year, all Criterion Exercises (CL\) completed by 
children in the program. There are 40 of theseA4ssessment 
instruments in the ^program, one for each unit of instruction. 
Because the Chns a diagnostic mechanism designed to help wie 
teacher identify pupils who need more instruction on given unit' 
outcomes, CK scores are likely to underestimate the effectiveness 
of the instruction. Nevertheless, the scores were ifseful , in . 
( I ) detcrmn^ing those outcomes and units that were particularly 
ditficult for sx)me pupils and (2) making an analysis of error 
patterns to indicate relative difficulty of content within the word 
recognition outcomes. An important feature of the/CE data was 
Its availability early in the school year. An updated, cumulative 
data printout was prepared each month and most areas of 
difficulty and- error patterns were visible c^arly in*the reporting 
process. This meant that appropriate revisions could be planned 
welj before the schoohyear ended. « . 

The Ct data lor the 1973-74 try out are .summarized in 
T<ible ^ The most striking feature of these data is tl]e gencTal 
pallt^n of high scores Aside from this, several aspects of the, 
^•^cores require Comment One ot these is thtt fact that compre- 
hension scares in Blocks I a;id 2 are not as high as scares in sorrtje 
of the other outcomes areas. This was due, in part, to vocabulary ' 
limitations (children cpuld miss an item because they could. iK5f 
read a word I and, in p^rt, to an item format that reqjuired 
modification. Performance on the outcome '"Letter Sounds and > 
Blending" tends to be lower than scores dti ''Program Words/' 
Ihis ijy. because the content consists of words that have not been 
included in the instructional materials. Program. Words are those 
thai h(fVi' been practiced in the course of^a unit's instructional 
actnities SWRL research has consistently shown this level of 
relative difficulty between the two tasks' 
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A ^cond ^urcc of puprl performance cfula v^as the set oT 
end-of-\ejr tests whtvh vvere gi\en to all s«.hooN parluipjlinu in 

' the Qudlitv Assurance Program. These pro\i^dc it) a reliabililv 
check on the pattern of CE btores and iZj an n^dication of 
outcome proficiencN aher 3 \ ear-long period of instfiitftion A 

*summarizatior1 of the performance is presented in TaWc 4. Scores 
are ba^ed upon those children who complied all of the urfMs in a* 
gi\en Hock', Sample test \[<ms for end*of-vk;ar tests'and CE\are 

. shown in the Appendix . ' ' 

Table 4 ' ' 

Percent of Coiject Responses on 
Hnd-of- Year Test Items , » 
* • . . > 1975-74 Tr\^out 



Block 



V Outcome 

LetUr Names 

Program "fiords. 

Letter Sou'^ds 
'and Blenti^^ig 

V'oVabularv ^\ 
' Ex'^ensipn 




\ Vti^nb<^ of 
V^jypH-^ Tested 



V 



1 , 2*3.4 5 - 6 7 8 



Percent 



\ 



80 



81 .Sh 86 'V5 93 92 95 96 



frl 76 80 89-. 



81 H}. 90 87 



TonipreheRsiort';!-, 56 (v.^ ^0 . > \,8:< h'Sl" 78 74 



— N-W^ — ^ — : wi- — 



\ m<^t l^n[i'portanl oonclusion that can b(^ drJK^'nJjenr.ttie 

V^'na-of-year data ^s that thcVf iva^ hitiJi 4cgrcc of prot1x;ie^^ on 
t prograni out'(?pines: Lowi^rcs otV d'cCQding( letter sounds 
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and blending) and Lomprehcn?.ion in carK blocks arc followed 
b\ liidiv^r SL^orcs This indKdle^ that iconic childrvri \mII have 
initial Jiffuullies in these areuN and that lhe\ will have a higher 
levcfFoi skill allainmenl alter the\ have progreNsed through more 
than one blo^k o\ mstriution or., in the la^^e of ^omprehensj^n^ 
alter thcv have mastered additional word recognition skills It 
should '\\<v be noted that these data incorporate program ''buas'' 
identified »n materials and procedures during the tryout and'ma\ 
lhii> he vjjwed js lov^er-bound indicators af the program's 
eltcctiveness 

Revisions on the Basis of 1973-74 Trvout, Although mgditiea- 
tions were made m ail aspects of the program, -the most 
sig^icant changes oaurred \n the ''areas of uneertaintv hsted 
irYHable^2 The most extensive of these were m et)mprehension 
Histtiiction Most ofThc existing activities were rewritten and, for 
Blocks a large number of outcomes and corresponding 
instnrcTionaL activities added. In minv instances, instruction on 
other outconK^s was also rewntten and or supplemented. This 
\vas usualh in response to data indicating that pupils were having 
dilficultv with instruction at a given point in the program (for 
,mstajKe at the beginning of a given block), or that pupils were 
finding some subject* matter particular!) difficult {for instance, a 
particular^ spellmg-to-sound vorrespondenLC m certain word 
environments). Materials were also changed when data indicated 
\hdi rhev were confusing or mismterprl'ted. Th^s occurred with 
some leaDier directions and s^ome pupil item formats. Other 
changes were made when it became clear that the balance in sex 
role desLnpndns and ethnic representation ^ould be improved. 
\n analvsis of Triten^ .FxerLise data and the editing of these 
assesiment''instruments''fdcntif!ed a. number' of Items in need of 
revision. Included were aitibigupus and misprinted items" and 
Hems measuring skills oiher.than wlm were intended. 

One step removed from the piogram's pupit materials, teacfier 
inunmg., program packaging, and materials distribution system's 
were evaluated and, when nccess^ir). revised When there were 



•requests for program information from di^lnct^ schools, .or 

« 

teachers, materials uere prepared, -distributed, and further 
modified for future \ersions of uie progranT. 

Because the SWRL Readme Pfogram is based upon an exploit 
pr(>ficienc\ 'slnulure and because it is composed of a set of 
organized^and interrelated materials. re\isions ot^ten necessitated 
man\ further modifications Thus, one of the final series of 
re\ision tasks was a compreffensive cross-checking and anahsis of 
all changv^s This ensured that all components would be con^st- 
ent. noj .onl\ with respect to program specifications, but in 
lerminologv and formats as well 
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APPENDIX 

^ Sample Items Used on Criterion 
Exercise^ And End-of-Year Tests 



BLOCK 1 4 OUTCOMES 
• Letter Names 




Pupils mark the 
letter read by the 
teacher 



' Program Words. Letter Sounds & Blending 





fi\s mark the 
word read by the 
teacher. 



• 


Comprehension 




1 




- > 

♦ I on the hilL 








O m V □ an 


D am 


n ham 



Pupils road the item and "mark the box next to the word that 
s : ' should go in the blank.'' , ' ^ - . 

^. • ' 
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BLOCK 5-8 OUTCOMES 

• Program Wbrds. Vocabular\ Extension 



43. Will you please 

me? 

assistant 
assist 

. assistance 
assisting 



Pupils r^ad the ' 
item ^nd ''circle ' 
the word that fits/' 



Comprehension 



M«f» > Kj' ITi - i O . 



1 •iaiu*''. 



Mr Ma 

1 TN- . , - 



Pupils read the 
story and ''circle 
ttie letter beside, 
the best answe/ 
to each question.' 



I. 
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COMPOSITION PROGRAM 

Fred C. Niedcrmeyer 



The program verification of the instructional system for the 
Comp osition Program dealt with four general aspects of un|er- 
tamty: (1) program placement calibration (status testing),r(2) 
handwriting^acquisition (Blocks 1 and 2), (3) initial proficiency 
in composition (Blocks 3 and 4), and (4) comprehensive 
proficiency in composition rudiments. These areas are described 
below 

Tryout data are presented in summary form. Those interested 
in seeing the complete data or in examining in detail the 
procedures and materials used in the tryouts will want to refer to 
the journal articles and SWRL papers referenced throughout. 

Status Testing 

To aid in the formulation and development of the K-3 
Composition Program; status testing was conducted during the 
fall of 1971, (Quellmalz. Niedermeyer, & Trithart, 1973). A set 
of items reflecting what were then the tentative outcomes of the 
program was administered to a sample of '960 non-prograin 
children in Tour schools. These schools represented a wide range 
of school locations and neighborhoods. The status testing was 
conducted to obtain baseline data on what voting task^ children 
could not do at various ages and grade levels. The results of th^ 
testing were then used to assist developers in determining such 
things as which outcomes should be taught at various levels of 
the program, how outcomes shouldf^be sequenced, which out- 
come.s were /^unnecessary, and whether the need for additional 
outcomes was apparent. 
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^Tho result s of the status testing revealed several things. First, it 
was apparent kindergarten ehildren neede<^ handwriting instnu:^ 
tion Also, first-grade ehildren seemed to require instruetiorv-on 
most routine editing skills as eohereney, word spaeing. capitaliza- 
tion and punctuation. The study indicated the importance of 
developing fluency in first graders so that they could, write 
enough to profit m second and third- grade from instruction 
related to planning and writing compositions for a variety of^ 
purposes The data suggested that unless systematic instruction 
and practice occurred to help children compose and organize the 
substance of their writing Ule.. not just punctuation instruction),^ 
the overall communicative quality of their efforts^would remain' 
relatively low 

Blocks 1 and' 2l ^ 

Development of the handwriting component of the Composi- 
tion Program ^bega-n in 1971^with an experimental study designed 
to reduce^ 'uncertainty concerning the most effective type of 
iiUtructional materials (Hirsch & Niedermeyer, 1973). The study 
found that Kindergarten children learned better when tracing a 
dotted representation of an entire letter and then writing the 
entire letter on their -own, than whenMnitially tracing the entire 
letter and starting to write parts of the letter independently as 
''dots" were gradually 'faded'' or removed. The study also found 
that training c'hildren to visually discriminate well-formed from* 
pobrly formed letters had no effect on actual letter wnting 
performance. j • 

The results of the above study helped form the basis for an 
abbreviated classroom Version of the program, which was tested 
^during the Spring of 1972 in four schools representing a wide 
range of school situations: low-income Spanish-speaking mner- 
cit\. low-income Black inner-city, lower-middle-income wWte 
^^ubufban. and upper-middle-ihcome white suburban 
tNiedermeyer, 1973). The r^^sults of this tryout were encourag- 
ing. First, 90 percent of the letters formed by children at^ihe^iQd 
of the year were rated ^tairly legible" or better versus 72 percent 



for non-program comparison students in matched schools, 
(Pro-test ratings. for the two groups were. 23 and 47 percent. 
respectiNclv.) Second, children iri both tryout and comparison 
classes were,admimstered a Pupil Preference Inventory at the end 
of the \'ear. Items in the inventory asked children to state how 
well they liked various writing and'non-wnting activities in the 
normal ' curriculum. As would ^ be expected, there was no 
difference uAhe preferences of the two groups of children on the 
non-writing activities. For writing activities (e,g,, writing your 
naijie. prjnting.>lett4.^rs.^etc.). however, program children indicated 
a significantly higher preference than comparison children. Third, 
alh tryout teap^hers indicated they would use the program again 
and rated the children's overall reaction to the program as /Very 
enthusiastic." Finally, there were no appreciable differences 
between the handwriting achievement of children from the 
various socioeconomic levels or ethnic groups; All children 

• learned to print quite well in kindergartQ^i. 

• In a tryout during 1972-73 which focused on .training and 
installation consideration. (Moncrief, & Eongo, 1974), posttest 
scores were obtained from j>58l children in 68 kindergarten 
classes representing the total range of school situations, and from 
320 children in 1 1 non-program comparison classes. Again, it was 
found that over 90 percent of the tryout children learned to 
print legibly, versus 62 percent of thje children receiving the 
traditional kindergarten curriculum. Pacing dat^a indicated that 
80 percent of the classes hacj completed the two blocks by the 
tjnd of the school year. ' ' 

Several revisions v^re subsequently incorporated into the 
published version of Blocks J and 2 based on the empifical and 
analytic tryout data. Primarily, materials for the first \mit of 
Block I were revised so as to require fewer responses and less 
time when children are first beginning the program. Also, the 
vocabulary was simplified and the storylines were rewritten with 
the more recent SWRL lexicon. The letter sequence was revised 
shghtl]? so as to mori^, systematically present straight-line, simple 
letters before curyecf:more complex letters. 
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Blocks l^nd 4 

initial version of Blocks 3 and 4 was developed and tested 
during the 1969-70 schooryear wjth 420 first-grade children in . 
14- classes at five schools (Sullivan, Okada, & Niedemieyer, 
1974). The materials consisted of a sequenced set of 64 exercisps 
where the children systematically progressed from selecting single 
words that completed sentences in cartcrt:)n-illustrated storylines, 
to /<:reating and writing their -own complete sentences and 
• p^agraphs for an entire illustrated story, Thistryout found that 
/ when writing a story as a posttest, program children scored 
significantly higher than hon-progtam comparison students in 
totsd number of words (71 words to 25), sentences (9 sentences 
to 6), ^correct use of capitals, correct use of ending punctuation, * 
and judged overall quality. In addition, ^ an end-of-program 
questionnaire revealed that the tryout teachers "felt the exercises 
Siustaiiled a high .level of pupil intbiest. 

Revisions for 1970-71 consisted primarily of minor changes in 
the exercises themselves so as to make, the difficulty progression 
even more systematic (Okada & Bakey, 1971), The program was • ' 
used by essentially the same teachers who participated in the 
1969-70* txyQut. Teacher reaction was positive throughout tfie 
year and specific suggestions and comments were obtained in a 
meeting of the teachers with SWRL staff at the end of the year. 
. Another , tryout of essentially the same materials /took place 
'during 1971-72' in eight first-grade classes, in four schools 
(Trithkrt, Quellmalz & Niedermeyer, 1972). Half of th^ schools 
and classes were located in^iow-income, inner-city areas. Pretest 
scpres showed that both tryout children and comparison children 
in comparable non-program first grades were equivalent in 
terms of proficiency levels on the program outcomes. At the fend 
' of the school year, posttest results indicated that the tryout 
children were substantially superior in editing outcomes relating 
to word spacing, coherency, ca^talizalioflr-^nding-punctuatTon, 
total numbe/of words, and on overall ju^^^qtratity, origiiiality 
and orgatMlzation. Tryout students were not substantially higher 
on editing skills related to sentence strings, fragments, and 
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run-on'^; Attitudinal surveys showed a higli degree of preference 
by tryout children toward the pfograna materials. Pacing data, 
however, shoirtd that fewer than half of the pupils completed or 
nearly completed the 64 exercises during the school yean 

From the 1971-72 tryout, it was 6oncluded that some of the 
scores wer-e not as high as would be desired because so many 
chjildr^n failed to finish the program and because the program 
contained only kicide'ntal, but not direct, instruction, on the- 
edUing of entire multi-sentence compositions or stories. Some pf 
the revisions formulated from the tryout were to (1) divide thp 
sequence of exeii:ises into five units of 12 lessons each, the last 
lesson in ea^^jimit being a Criterion Exercjse, (2) provide more 
teacher procedures on editing and rewriting, (3),. introduce 
constructed (as opposed to selected) responses earlier in^tJie 
sequence, (4) provide direct instruction on story planning and 
organization in the last two units, and, finally, (5) rewrite* the 
exercises entirely with the then new SWRL lexicon, "creating a 
new set of characters for the illustrated story lines. 

The revised program, broken into five units containing 
Criterion Exercises and a new set of story lines, was used in the 
training/installatioa -tryout during 1972-73^ (Mdncrief& Longo, 
1974; Niedermeyer & Moncrief, 1973). Over' 1,500 first graders 
in 57 classes' representing the total range t)f school situations 
.participated. Afthe end of the year, teachers scored posttests by 
rating children's storie's according to how well each* child's 
composition matched outo6me statemenls. Ratings were also 
obtained on 54 comparison 'Children* in ^ three non-program 
classes. On outcomes related to coherency, confent, fluency, 
capitalization/ Imd -punctuation, teachers of tryout children 
indicated the compOsitipns ''matched'' the butcomaall or most 
of the time for about 50 percent of the chifdren (versus aboi^ 
25 percent for comparispn students) and matched the outcome 
"over half of the time .but not all or most of the time" for about 
30 percent of the stuBents (versus about 25 percent fon the 
comparison students). Thus, about 80 percent of the children in 
the program displayed creditable proficiency on the program 




outcomes versus about, 50 percent of comparison children. ^ 
rtowever: pacmg data revealed that fe^er than half o/ the * 
children completed the five-unit progtiipi ,by the ^nd of first ^ V^; 
grade. The tryout data thus pointed in- the ' direction of - ' 
adjustments of the pacing aspects of the program-when miich of ' • ^ 
the instruction for some of the outconies is cenjtered in the' last ^ *^ ' . v. 
unit or two and pupils do not .experiertce the mstruction, iti^ r'- * *"V / 
unreasonable to expect highly reliabfe^ protlciede^ oh those 
Outcomes; ' j**' \ , - 

Based on these tryouts, various addit^ionaK-'revf^ioii'S ^were . 'i- : ; • • ' 
incorporated into the published version of th^ program^.. Major* , ^ 

adjustments included (1) shortening the five u^iit pt6grarp,/into/. . ' * 
two blocks of two uaits each. (2) defining the dut'cohies Vfith , , 
greater pfrecision and plarity, (3) ad^fjig specific Criterion ^xer- *'•* '''''/'^"v 
cise scoring proce^re^ and a' record sh^et/(4),adding,spedfic 
supplempntafy instruction procedures for eacfhwt^K; (5^^^^ " ^ / 

or Tevvriting many- of th^ storylines that hkcl |^^J£oi^nd tb • ^ ^ 
uninteresting of awkward, (6) rewriting and placing in a separate ' ' ' * 
Activities and Materials' Guide specific teatyjji^-procedu^^s for • " ■ y 
each activity, emphasizing, instructign on edfifing and st^ 
planning putcomes. and (7) developihg jseveraLne^v t>p^s '.^f, • ; 
; activities that provide (ox greater varieti^ withtti tji^ msff^ictib^^^ v'^^'^'* • 
sequence and that ^Iso prdvid^f^pr better ini'trucjti<5n on editing ^ * '> 
.akd $tory planning.. " / * ^V-^^- , . " ^^''^^'^^ C^^^ • ' *^ -** 

^ Blocks? 5-8^ y ^ . ]^:^ . ^ y-'^ \^ 

beveloprrtent of Blockli.apc} 6 beg'an iri;i970,;^ '^t)^pf:zi- ^J/ '\f . 
^ lessofis wSs 'prepared art^^^^ ' ..^ 

' over i5,%^ek':;.peVipii in ^he ; Spring, of i9l \ '4X.^he?i^^^ 
Niedermeyer^ &^^^\m. t97^). M\ &f 4:he,outd(^mesjB^^$se(lih . • . 
the tryoutji8Sre&sed typical mechaftics^fdtated^ ' •/ 

ex*amDj)ercai)itali^atiOn,K^^ ^[p V 

"in^r^^bstantiv!^ aspects of dcj^ppsitioa.wfere iss^^s^^ ^^4" ' ' - ^-^^V]'- 
i^ing '6f, "t>yef^tl quaWj^/'^-.Tthe^ 

outcome acliievement of^'tryout children "was <3f^ly a little 'l^pf^E,. ; * . ; 
than non-program comf^Hson chiltdp^n: . I"' \ ^ •• 
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From this tryout, it wasJettTjied that ( 1) more practice would 
be required on a partiailar skHI than two or three activities and 
{2) instruction b{?yojid Blocks 3 apd 4 (first-grade) was going to 
'depend heavily on teacher unplementatioi], thus necessitating 
more definitive teacher procedures. Also* the tryout pr6vided a 
variety of exercise formats for use in subsequent development. 

'^'^ss^'or 1971-72, Block 5 and 6 materials were expanded and 
revisJtk^n several ways (Niedermeyer. 1971), Three unil5JW£rc_ 
developed!ettsli^ntaining 1 1 lesson sheets plus a unit test.^The> 
outcomes went bcy«iQd punctuation and mecharrrcs.to include 
paragraphing and writing>>symmarized "plan'' for *the composi- 
tion prior to writing it in fulfT'Tfe^scope of writijig experience 
was expanded from simple, nan-diaFogu^^itofij^s to include letters 
and stories with punctuated dialogue, Withitt>si Ainit, a general 
sequence of activities was developed that provedrek^e useful 
tliroughout subsequent development of the prograrA, R^t*ghly^. 

\ this sequence suggested that, when learning a new skill (foi^ 

. example, how to format a letter), students should first practice 
selecting instances of the skill/and, finally, constructing or 
\yriting. their own compositions. ^ 

The thrc^" units were tested l^p single classroom during the 
Wii^ier aivJ Spring of 1972 (Niedermeyer. Quellmalz; & Trithart, 
1972K One classroom, rather than several, was used because 
many of the outcomes and most of the smaterials were new, and 
it *^as not knowi\ how appropriate anc^ "usable they' would be» 
Thus, the primary purpose of the tryoijt was to obtain teacher 
and^pupil comments and observational data in one classroom, so 
as ^to identify ^oss deficiencies or problems with tnaterials 
teacher procedures, |Proaedures systematical(y .A:onducti|¥g ar^d 
reporting SWRL observations of' classroom tryouts w^e opera- 
tionalized (JMiedermeyer, 1972)^ End-o^:year pijinl achievement 
was only of secondary interest at this point. . • ' 

At the end of the tryout. teacher tKJmments^ staff observa- 
tion's, ^omplet^^d pupil materials,^ and posttest results provided 

, information iot further rcvi^<5n. The most important of these 
were that ( 1 ) a^quirinjg. written ''plans'' prior to writing the 
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complete wompoMtion- Looked --hichls negati\c attitudes from 
students and was\dropped (2) dialogue *punetuation v^as loo 
diffuult and was to be delased until ^Blocks ""-8 ( third-^ade). and 
l3) teacher procedures \\ere to be more bpecific and detailed, 
hnd-or-tr\X)ut po^tlest data shc\^ed acceptable performance 
levels ("5 percent or higher) Iqr capitalization, sentence-ending 
punctuation, commas, complete ;>entences, and a\oidance of 
sentence strings, sentence fragments, and run-on's. Scores from a 
non-pro^am comparison cla^s gen(?rall\ ranged from 10 percent 
to 50 percent on these same outcomes Tr\'OUt children also 
wrote considerable longer compositions', than companson 
children (^9 words to 68. and 1 2 sentences respectiveh t 

the "Block 5->^ matenais improved edch \ear frorri empirical 
trxouts,' the\ also progressed on an anahtic basis For 1972-73 
the program architecture ad\anced in'the followine wa\s. Fir^t. 
outcomes were formulated to, reflect ihe entire "plan, write, edit, 
and. rcMse sequence' that is 'fequired in writing. 'Previous 
effqrts had reflected primarily the mechanical-editing aspects of 
writing .Also, the materials represented a further attempt .to 
identif\ useful wTitLng situations to teach besides stor\ wTiting, 
The five instructional units for l9t2-73 included JJnits on 
writing description^^, writing directions "telling how to do some- 
thing, narrating iin^ event chronologically, writing stories, -and 
writing persuasi\L* compositibns on given topics. 

For <?ach t\p~e of writing, outcomes , were specified that 
attem'ptec} to define the characteristics or substance of a ''good" 
composition, fpr example > Plans and'writes a ''How to.//' 
composition that .includes all oecessary steps for a task in proper 
sequi^nce. with sufficient detail' sq as to produce teplicable 
actions bN'- readers. It was felt thJt outcomes such as this \yere 
needed for \ariC)US types of writing to make it clear to students 
what had ,to be done and to provide teachers with the basis for 
evaluating compositions and showing or telling students how 'to 
impro\e. Definitig such outcomes, proved. to be a'difficult task, 
(which is 'o'l^^ Reason why, perhaps, most elementar>'-sehool 
composition instruction focuses njbstly on mechanics-related 



skills) and recci\ed copi^iderable attenticm during the'xiext jhree 
years of d^\elopmeni prior to publication (Quellmaiz.\Ni^de- 
me\cr & Tnthari. 1972) The 1972-73 niaienals were also 

' impro\ed b\ wrwing specific teaching procedures for each 
acl!\it> and pldving ihcm on 5-b\ -8-inch cards 
' The rcMsed materials tor Blocks 5 and 6 were ^art of the 
large-scale K-2 InslallaUon Tr\oul dunng 1972-73 (Moncrief & 
Lonco. 1^74). Twen<\ of 52 second-grade classes in the tryout 
were randomK selected for pos^test anahsis. Results showed that 
program. cjiiMten a\erage-d 78 percent achievement across ^11 

.outcomes and wnlmg types versus 31 percent for children in nine 
non-prpgrarfl comparison classes. - . 

•For ,1973-74. Blocks 5 and 6 w^erVrevised and Blocks 7 and 
wer^.ae\ eloped Blocks 5 and 6 wntained instnictional units on 
descriptions, <drrec'tions (''How to"), ptot-onented.stones/an'd 
fnendly^4ettefs. BloA^ 1 and*;* continued limtl on dijiScilplidns. 

, stofies * ^and dralogiiu?; * persuasion, and summarising fictioft . 
{Inih^fi & \iecierme>W, ^?3.). , 

Whik tb<?^e; nriitnah werfe :-us^d on a large-?^!^ installatton-; 
bi^sjs^ffom J ^73 through 1%^5.,jl smaU'devdopment tryout wai 
condttLite^during' 1973-7^1' to obtain transactional da^" that * 

•woiiW tdenlify- neGe:^sar>\ f^DLa^ revisions prior to publication 

'.(NiedijrmeycT.- 19^7^). The try eift^jtook place with -tw> secon4 
grades , tfnct tWp- thfrd ^adQ%^.§i ;sL 5clioo} located f^ear 

SWEi* in an older, fpwer-rpiddie inci>me' ^butbsn tract ;bf 
angle-dwejlinf houses*. One of the;mor^ usefu,l.data*so!itr<^^ for 
this tryou// In •addi^iofi -td sf^ff obsejcvkibns afrt *teicJi^F 
CQinnK'nt^. pr^^cj to^,!* M^ienia|^d^c2>Tte6tipn.of a randorii^ 

"sample • Dt* "air program-related wntmg completed, by- .childirer> 

during. the tr\''out ; • '**'.• ' * 

• • • v.— • ' *.'••■•* . , 

M ar result of tHis tryouVand as' a result qfSWRi" interaction 
►with the -pME*6li$hef «iinn aijd Company-i-thc^Tmal version of the- 
prcicraln e;6n'lai^ied. m^iny' chaiiges a^d improv'^ents. The more ' 
'ifrtp6ftantTt^t!0p^>s'rf^ . * 

• The n>a(^J:jr»k \ffer^.orj^aniz5d into BlbcKl 5-8.' (They had' 
• ' prcVtously beieff known as.JL^H 3 and 4. ) - 



The 1973-74 matenals contained a fifth review unit at the 
end of each grade or level TrtW!i^^[ff^*^d^f6^^ndant and 
deleted • 
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sly. teacher procedure- cards cohi^eJ instructions 
s or a week's activities. Thes^^^o^s became 
n'^t^Jj^pubfished program, each pf theacTll^Uk^^ 
of session^ in a uni-t^^is^r^^arate procedure card% 




' « Many ol llfi^jjw^^ggrnes wefe^xevised or rci^ta^^. Examjna 
tion of childivlhi^wnnnl'^^^ 

made it possible to redefirie some putcOT|t^5::^gre usefully 
and precisely, to delete unnecessary^'out^qmes/of^ferrjadd 
iX£^ ^ .outcomes, . . \ 



• -'Unit dv'efv'iews" were written to inform teachers of -itbt 
: patcorrfes^ and Titionale„f each jytni t . . . - 

The Criterion Exercise assessment format was "chaBserf from 
a' three-point rating scale to a simple '*Y^s^-No" decision as 
to' whether the child'? writing met the outcome- stalejnent 
or whether ile-needed supplementary instruction.' 

• Detailed supplementary instruction activities and proce- 
. dures were developefd for each outcome'. 



Pupil -materials f6r''^ach unit wei^e placed in a booklet, with 
' writing space prgvided. 



• It was foixnd that students .could noi edit and revise their 
~ compositibns ' Without explicit i/istruction .and practice. 
Bms ediiiqg. lessoTis were dev^oped. testedr and included m 
q^ejKiblished program. . 
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• Mam substantive changes 'were made in specific units and 
activities comprising Blocks 5-8 and may be evamia^ in 
Niederme\-er. 1974 * 

Postscript ' , / 

The resuJt^^- the program verification cycles for the Composi- 
ticMi Program reveal manv things, but, two or thlw'seem to stand 
out. First, there has been a consistent » pattern of fairly \\f^ 
outcome achievement by tpyout children. Recent r^ivisions for 
the published version are very likely to improve aefaiei^Menttevete 
even more.^Second.,achjev^em.ent data from non-program com- 
parison children has consistently^ shoWrr tha^f-Jbe, normal sc{^ 
cumculum does not promote these" b^sic wrrting skills very well" 
at all* Finally, the SWRL program has attempted to go teyond 
.traditional, mechanics-related editing skilfs to operationalize the 
content or suBsfahce of Svell*written compositions for a v^ariety 
of purposes. " ^ , - 
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SPELLING PROGRAM 

Bruce A. Cronnell 



The program verification of the Spelhng Program dehberately 
lagged that of the Reading Program and Composition Program 
since many aspects of uncertainty associated with* the Spelling 
Program were being resolved in these tryouts. This made it 
possible to conduct ti^youts uniquely relevant to Spelling using/ 
relatively small samples of classes for development economy and 
focusing on uncertainly matters unique to instruction in Spelling. 

Four tryouts have been conducted between 1970 and 1974. 
All tryout classes were in either *the metropolitan Lt)s Angeles ' 
area or in the San Diego areaj^tfyaluation techniques included the 
following: test data (pretests entry or placement tests, unit 
te^ts; en4-of-tryout tests), classroom observations, review of 
completed jstudient ^materia|||. teacher interviews, and question- 
naires. Fcif one iaout, 9 SWRL staff member (an experienced 
elementary school teacher). taught spelling in one of the tryout 
classes; all oMier lessons- were taped for later review"! 

\-^i^Htii ffi%r/l97J>i^^^ 1971: Cronnell, 1971). The 
first tryout -was conducted for the U%\ four months of the 
"^70-71 school year in four first-grade classes, which were using 
an early version of SWRL reading instruction. These classes were 
matcbed with four other tlasses on the basis of pretest djata. 
Postlest data indicated that the experimental classes performed 
better than fhe control classes. However, weekly tests indicated 
that scores on transfer words were mifch--Ibwer than scores on . 
explicitly- taught words: they also pinpointed specific spellings 



which were difficult and the nature of these difficulties 

Based on this tryout. several revisions were made. Matter was 
resequenced to separata contusing spellings and to more c^sel> 
iTjatiwh the SWRL Reading Program. .^dditiorTal instruction wa^j 
added tor similar yunds whose spellings had bi;en confused and 
for spellings which were \Kuall> confusing. Variations in instruc- 
tional procedures were introduced for variations in spelling 
content- .While instruction had focused on VC phonograms, 
errors were found to be on specific vpwels and consonants, with 
most ditjiiwulty on vowels, thus instruction was revised to focus 
on individual sounds and their. spellings within the context of 
whole words Because, transfer skills were weak, more em^jVasis 
was placed on specitlc spellings than on specific wordOVhen 
new feafures were added to the program, the five-day schedule 
was no longer appropriate, so more flexible scheduling was 
permitted By using only one day of testing (instead of two), 
more time was* available for instruction and practice: with 
stronger emphasis on initial instruction, a day for review and 
remediation could be, eliminated. To provide teachers with more 
information to use" in conducting instruction, teacher notes 
("Linguistic background'') were added to the materiahs. 

Tryout 2 (Cronnell.& Mitchell, 1973; Russell, 1973). Thjs 
• tryout was conducted in the fall of 1972 in one school in' two 
first grade classes, one of which was taugHt by a Sj¥RL staff 
member. 

/ An entry skills measure was administered which indicated that 
most students possessed the .requir<?d reading and writing 
abilities; it also pointed out problems of visual and auditory 
.discrimination which were emphasized in the ensuing instruction 
T and in revisions. 

In' an attempt to cover-the weak areas of Tryout I, 10 
instnictional activities were used for each ufiit, followed by 
assessment. Several activities were found to be* redundant, so 
' through' del etio n aild combination with other activities, it was 
Jbund that only five were needed. Teacher' materials were found 
to be too vague, so they vvere revised to jnidicate more precisely 
- - .rf - • • 
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the nature of the needed instruction. Because teachers had 
difficulty in generating appropriate practice itenjs, it was decided 
to hst them in the teacher materials. A variety of cxeTcisc types 
were tried fn the student materials, onl\ tho^e which students 
could do 3hd which most directly practiced the desired, skills 
were retained. Since students frequently became bored or 
frustrated with long exercises, the exercises were shortejied. 

The instructional pace was slower than planned, sev(^ral of the 
"abote changes (deletion and consolidation of activities, shorten- 
ing of student exercises, and deletion of difficult exercise types) 
were expected to keep the time requirements more reasonable. 
Assessment scores indicated that most' students lud attained 
-proficiency on the program outcomes, supplen^entary instriTction 
(which was not included) was seen to be needed for some 
students, Scores on transfer words were much closer to scores on 
lesson words than they had been iii To'cSt 1. Error analysis 
indicated cdalmued b-d-p problems. s6 these speMmgs were 
sequenced m alternate Units to allow thorough learning of one 
spelhng before exposure to another similar spelling, vowels were 
also difficult, so more instructional emphasis was placed on 
them, ' * 0f 

Tryout 3 (Humes. 1973), This tryout was conducted in^he 
last three months of the 1972-73 school year in six kindergarten 
clashes in five schools, ' ^ ' 

^ Scores on the entry skills test were found not to be related-k) 
tryout success Since. the primary purpose of this test was to 
assess requisite reading and writing skills, it was decided that such 
assessment could be left up to the teacher, 

Teacher-direct-ed oral exercises were generally successful, 
especially with a change matle in tlie course'^of the tryout. Rather 
than focusing on memory in the spelling oV program words, new« 
procedures focused on spelting w^ds by first spejliag the sounds 
withm them.(e,g, spelling the fir<?<^6im''d*vthe middle soun 
then the last sound in pan: then spelling the wJtok word).^This 
approach m'ade the spelling task easier and was more elosely 
related to the conceptual basi«)f the program: it also permitted , 
* 
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less emphasis on specific \^prds and more on .the spelhng's within 
words. thu5 exteadixia^P^Hing sTaTIs to a larger set of words. 

In an attempt to atd the teacher's oral instruction/ printed 
response sheets wcr^ provided.. Several , w^re arduously time- 
consunung^ and were eliminated. The effecftve ones were not 
found necessary, but werc incoj{)orated Into the revised supple- 
mentary instruction, which hadliot previously utilized student 
materials and consequently was not frequently usedT ' ' • 

It was observed that children had difficulty with the order of- 
instructiorr used: first-last-middle, which reflects an easy-to- 
difficult hypothesis. Because this order conflicts with natural 
leit-to-right progression, instruction was reordered to a first^ 
middle-last sequence • 

Since teaclxer materials were awkward to handle when printed 
I'rT booklets." they were put on cards»and placed in fite boxes. 
Pictures used in student materials were not always identified 
correctly, so they were listed on the teacher cards. 

A major objec.tive of this tryout was to assess the feasibility 
and effectiveness of forraal kindergarten spelling instruction. The 
tryout indicated that kindergarten spelling instruction is quite 
feasible with children who possess the requisite reading and 
writrhg abilities. Its effectiveness was confirmed by test scores 
which >verc. in the main, higher than thdse found in the previous . 
two (Rrst grade) try outs. RevisionsT in the program considerably 
alleviated problems found in Tjryout 2; as opposed to previous 
findings, scores for vowels were comparable to those for 
' consonants, 

Tryout 4 (Cronnell/ 1 974). This. tryout of several Spelling 
Program Blocks w^s conducted during thig-^lm half of the* 
1973-74 school year in 45 K-3 classes in five* Ichools. 

In general, teacher and student acceptaro^ ^a s high, and 
students performed well oirossessn^ents. However, test scores, as 
well as teacher feeflbaA * indicated'that upper level students (and 
jeachvrs) frequenfly had difficulty it the beginning because .tfey 
were not familiar With the specific content of previous Blocks. 
I o help alleVitite this problem/ more informalipn on previbiis 



learning was^addetl to teacher materials, includmg suggestions 
and material for review of previous Blocks. 

Probfems appeared with the dictionary skills instruction; 
children h^ad difficulty doing sOme of the tasks for practice,. 
Revisions y^re made to more closely a'pproxiinate the- skills 
required (looting words, rather than alphabetizing them) and to 
remove some ^ticular drfficulties.* ' ^ - 

In Blocks 1 \nd 2. word ita^cards were 'provided, ^ew 
teachers used them because it was difficiilt tq handle two at a 
time. Since it is easier to write on/the board than to handte cards, 
they were deleted, ^ 

Most teachers elected not to teach spelling in kindergarten 
because they felt that their students were not ready, especially 
since many students did not possess the r^uired writing ability. 
To permit easier kindergarten Ose. the first Block was split in 
two. a new Block 1 covering only consonants and requiring no 
writing skills, a new^ Block 2 covering both consonants and 
vowels to spell whole words and requiring writing skills. 

While many teachers completed a whole Block during the half 
year of the tryour..some completed only 3-5 units. To help 
teachers better plan their instructional time, suggestions were 
made concerning the number of sessions needed to complete 
each activity. 
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EXPRESSIVE LANGliirGE PROGRAM 
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Fred C. Niedermeyer V 



The- development history of the Expressive Language Program^ 
can mosyconvertiently be presented ghfa||(p^ogically, Tryouf data 
are presented in sumjnary form. Those intereeted in seeing the 
C5>ff(plete difta ^or in examining in detail' the' procedures and 
;x materials used in nhe tryouts will want to refer to the j<fumal, 
article and SWftL papers referenced throughout, r 

1970^71 , 

' The initial version of "the Drama and Public Speaking Pr9grara ' 
'fas- the program^ was called until 1974) consisted of 20* 
kindergarte^i and 20 first-grade lessons with activities orgaViize'd 
Ground four areas: pantomime, improvisation, extemporaneous 
s^king, and play production. Fof each of these are^s, frorn four* . 
to seven outcomes were formulated. (For exai^ple, in improvisa- 
" tion; where chjldren act out a given .story, one of ^e outcomes 
'was "Thrcliild used line^ that Jfollowed the story.") Instructional 
proccdiyes for each lesson were contained on 5 by 8 cards so 
that the^^eacher could* refer to them dwriftg the activity. The 
activities \vere not conceived as seat work* but rather as exercises 
in which pupUs, working 3s a/class or in small groups, move and , 
* perform in a comfortable, stimujating environment. Froqi a pool 
ot^ 14 kindergartens and 13 first-grades in two middle-income 
ur^an^ districts, seven cbsses at ^ach grade level wer6 randomly' 
selected' to test the initial Version'of ihe program, starting iQ early. 
,lanuary of j971. The remaining classes 1 served as non-program 
comparison group's. . ' * . • ' 
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One of the more dilTicult development aspects, of tfte 
" Expressive Language Pfogfam concerned methods of evaluation. 
For tht&4ryout, a posttest was developed to assess^ the program's 
outcomes^'"'T>Tma^hc posttest. the teaclier ask^d a sample of 
randomly selected cliTrctrett^ perform a task from one of the 



four outcome^ areas, ^while a -tfamec 



server sat \n the 



back of the room and rated performances on the outcom 
for each area. (When coaductmg a posttest. the SWRL rater 
not been told whether Jl;e class waS' a tryout class or a 
comparison class.) A five-point ratmg scale was used 
* (5 = excellent 4 = good, 3 fair, 2 = poor, 1 = very poor or no 
performance). . 

Avejfege ratings for kindergarten tryout children were generally 
"fairj/on pantopiime outcomes, "good" on improvisation ouV 
comes/ but between ''poor" ,and "fair" on extemporaneous 
speaking, (Play production was not assessed in kindergartens.) 
Comparison kindergartener^were rated ^etween 'Very jxoOr" and 
"poor" on almost all outcomes (Niedermeyer & Oliver, 
. Average first-jgrade, ratings, of tryout children were bet^en 
"fair" ^nd "good" 'for pantomime, extemporaneous speaRing, 
andlmpxovisatipn, and between "good" and "excellent" for play 
production. Comparison group ratings weresigmi^ 
all Sreas except-^xtemporaneous speaknTfT^'^^^^^,^^^^ — ^ 

Additiorjal data S9urces reveajedJJxa^H11^-bo^^ teachers and 
pupils enjoyed the prog^nr^very much C9*6^erceji4-of'T^ 
children stated ^they liked the actiyitWr-f^Tp^ was slow 
(only one 4diidergar^r gntfT5rKlir comi)letedjll 
the onge-a-w^ek less^rts); and (3)teach£rs.di9pfe5^^ 
of a1)ilities to prQvi4e--€^nsTl^Hiv^ 
criildren.' Atgofteachers offered rrunjc^ii^rfC^k 

--===^^^^^^^^^^^^^^rhe6 

jy^^ij^^e^jISFg^^rac^ on .extemporaneous speaking^45tT5i^ 
oJ&tXC^x teacher- training ^and i'nstrucjianar'pi^^ and 
f?) revise lessons so. that ^biWrelT'saw correct models of a 
performance* and thenTned once more to. emulate that model, 




^^fll!?^^ Wfc s»S&pr>. "mo\>ng op" afiauyJC dlUrm^fa^ pa'rpciilar 
panlominic. imprt)\isalion. etc. iNiedermcycr, 1971 V * 

1971-72 ' \ • / . . . 

. ^ For l^ri-"::, the abQ\c-li^ted general ro\ision^ plus,re\isions 
o\ spcuti. IcsNons were ,Larried\QUl with Blocks 1 and 2 
. tkmderujrlen ). and the mimtx*r ofle^^ons was wicrcased from 20 
to 30. In-struction ^\Xh these profirram livatiu-ials was conducted in* 
cfght kiniJeriurten classes in three schoohs (two low-income* 
mnej-cii) vhooK a-nd one middle-inco-me, siihi^ban school), 

BIOlK 3 and 4 materials were not revised Wt.were used aeain 
111 SIX tlrst grade* classrooms in a similar, combli^atton of schools. 

Also: l>e lessons were de\ eloped for Blocks 5 and'6 and tested 
in two second grades at a smgle middle-income, si^burban school 
dtinng ihe 'sprmg of ' 1972. These materials wereNiesfwied to 
extend the children's abilities in the four program ^eas, 
Pantoimme activities progressed to characferizatibn. Improvisa- 
tion activities required children tp work, from onl\ a ''brief stoK\ 
idea", rather than a detailed, t^eacher-narrated stor\' Extetn- 
poraneous sptMking activities* included persuasive talks and 
debates <Tlie^e had been tried in first grade the previous year, 
but proved to be too dtftlcuUj In play production activities, 
ciMldren were introduced' to scripting thpir own plays- by 
completing untlnLshed scripts. ^ ^ . C ^■ 

During the trvout, SWRL observ^ations of sctcct^d k^sons at all 
grade knels were conducted and documented using a\landard 
obsenation protocol (Niedermeyer, -19721. In addition'> the 
I970"^l posttest.was revised at the kindergarten level so that the^ 
classrocmi teacher coiild make the perfprmarKC . ratings 
(^NiicderiT^ever Si (ireuerc. 1972). Posttesling was\^onducted only 
kindergarten, since Block's 3 and 4 had not-be'en revised and 
'Blocks 5 and, 6 were tlr^t-roiind (naterials bemg tried out in pnly 
two classes' , 

Rvv>ult^ of Bfock'M and 2-poj>ttesting showed that th^ children 
in the ^midd|e-income. suburban school performed even- better 
than children from similar schools tl;e 'pr^ious ye^r. Kinder- 
garten children in the two Ipw-mcome, inflcr-cilv schools,' 
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however, were iublanlidilN-fo^cr tdr ettempbramious speaking- 
and'improMsalidn ouKofnes (but not tot[*pynra$iiSr-3>t4^^ 

Pacing was generalh slow, as it had K'cn Uie prcMOuitVc^r 
None of thojikindergarten classo's cjampieted t4ie icbsons v^^th 
the average heme 22. -M>o. children in till cla^^cs ^has^ed a 

high decKe o\ enthusiasm rov^ard the progrifm. ^ome kmder- 

^garien and tir^t grade teaLher^ -in the iow-ineome, mner-city 
Schools expressed a conceraaboiit the "readmes^*^ or **malunt\ 
of many of their children for the ^'speaking activities'* (extern-- 
poraneous speaking and improvisation) Teachers at ihe suburban 
school however, felt just the opposite, and were able to produce, 
good speaking performances from their children. 

The data revealed that several inner-city kindergartetr of 
first-grade teachers had kep^t many of their ^'immature^^' or 
'•non-verbal" children out of^ the program, .\lso. at least two of 
the teachers withheld extemporaneous speaking and improvisa- 
tion lessons from their cLasses. and taught only pantornime * 
activities! Thus it was unclear whether perforaiances of inner-city 
tandergarteners wereXlow because the children were unable to 
master the outcomes or because teacher expectations prevented 
the children from 'receiving necessary instruction and' practice. 
For 1972-73. it was decided to address this problem through the 
Teacher*s Guide and teacher training by providing specific* 
teaching- procedures for 'so-called 'low verbaP children and^by 
helping teachers accept a responsibilitv tp't^roMde'all children 
opportunities to participate In all parts of the program. 

Other revisions resulting from the 1971-72 trj^out included 
0 ) development of a systematic K-6 sequence of activities for 

, developing skills of creating stories and writing plays. (2) deletion 
of several types of activities ihaT-rproved ineffective (e.g., "chain , 
stone$"l^ (3> structuring improvisatiofl^ stories so' children ini- 

• tially act out *\entence groups" instead of single serttences, 
(4)adJing dramatic interpretation activities, developing.a "^pro- 

' gram architecture", (NicdermeyeT: Oliver, & Kalins. 1972). 

1^72-73 ' * ' , • • 

For W72-73, Jesson specifications were f^bWiulated for 
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filockN ^ a^"8 (third^ude) of the program fNietkmieyer.' 
^' Kahns. & Oh\v*f, 19'72^>. kocfcs-Vand :'were slfghtl^' revised: 
Blocfe J)ind 4 were revfsed atid-expandfd to 30 wee}cl\^lt^sons 
of three sessions edch.. and Bloclis 5 and6 v^eie revised. ^Posuests 
\\ere developed tor blocks 1 through Te'jct)(?r training 
\ nidlVnals "and prcxL^^urcs Vcre revised ctahoraTcd. artd 

included the Jcvelc)pmcn"r of a filni The matcriaJssv^ then 
.1 Used in a larse-staie installaffon tr\out duYinc tfie 1972-73>5chpol 
Ux^^r (Monenef-^ Lon^o','rr4> ApprpximateU' 5^5 -kir^dcr-' 
eaPtens/ 25 first iJrades. and 1 2 seeoud grades r^^R^^eHting i W4de 
, . range of 5»o^ool'sjtuatiohb partRvpated. . * ' ' _ 

Pacmr dotarc^c^rfcd-thar^earfter^^gehera^^^^ 
s^wo instead ol th^jecommendcd three sessions j>ej week. Also'^ 
>ftpcrLvnt ol the. ^kindergartens- and only 10 anii 15'percent of: 
^ lh«j?lirst and second grades' eoft?picted the program. ' ' * ' 
Posttesi cesuh5> mdicau.*d that first-grade children *Teceiv©^ 
acceptattc^ teacher' ratm^ close to 80 percent^ of Ihe time. 
Kinderganen and setond-gradc children received such rarfrlgs^ 
apprrtximat^ty 70 perLcnt of ' the timcJ Durmg this Iryoui: in 
. e\akiation vVas also conducted, on the ^eac^r training fihn" for 
the proeram (McMorris. 1973 ^ . /.^ ' ^ ^ 

In addition to the Jarge-scale installation- tryout during 
1972- "^3. a smallerdeveldpment tnoutW conducted during the 
spring of 1973 33 kindergartens in ei^t low4ncdme,! 
inner-cit> schools (NK^dermeVer.^;-F^ The purpose . 

of the trv^ouf^was to obtain -gr^tifcr 'clarity ."about proWefn's of; 
teacher expectations and prcjgratn difficuJtr#^els that arose * 
during the 1 971-72 tryout.. * ' 

Fourteen. e\t<rVi3p*>r^j3CDus. speaking and improvisar/on lesson$» 
were tasted, j.e^': alf lessons required chifdren to talkf /j^i the end- 
of the *tr>>Out. m65t, oC tlie teachers fell the inatei^s we«tf^ too ' 
difficult or/not appropriate for theinchildreiy • / 

One af the necessary revisions immediat^ indicated from thij' 
tryour was to rejnove- 'extemporaneous .speaking a«d pl^ ' 
' production from Blocks f and 2. Teachers' reaction? atid SWRL 
. 6bscn>*ations were com incirig that kindergarten children 'are not 
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yet ready to speak m front of a group or read scripted* materials. 
Thi^ reyised kindergarten activities focused on paiitOmirne and 
uncomplicated improvisation. All improvisation stories were 
shortened and simplified. .Also, additional' -procedures were_^ 
forme^^cx pldinmg how tcuLhcrs ^ould deal with children 
thought to be *^h\ " or *1ow-\crbal." 

1973-74 

The prograrn (Blociis 1-8) used on a large-scale basis in 
1973-74 contained the followmg major revisions. Firsjt, a set of 
six outcomes (non-verbal expression, vocal expression, fluency, 
plarinlitg, \erbal content, and evaluation) were formulated. Each ^ 
level of the program was* then divided intc^ four units, with a 
Criterion Exercise at , the end'of each unit to assess any of the six 
pro^^ outcomes relevant lo that paxiicular unit. Sugg^tions ^ ^ 
for -^pplementar>* instruction .after each unk ^vete provided. The • 
progcaJB trami.ng. film was completely revised so as to 
teachers better evaluate childrens perfohnances and offer specific 
j^ggestiojis for improveijient. Teacher training was also revised to 
help teachers plan and schedule the program's activities m order 
to complete the program by the end of the school year, 
^ Results 'Of large-scaleMc^sting during 1973-74 showed tliat 
program teachers, at the end of the school year, consistently 
rated approximately 80 percent o^ th^ children as displaying 
acceptable proficiency across all outcomes and all blocks'^. 
<Hanson, Behr.& Bailey, 1975). ' 

Revisions Based on the 1973-74 Tryout 

A few of thfe major rev isiOns are described below. 

. • Specific instructional outcomes were finalized for each unit 
in each block. The previousK defined six outcomes that 
covered^all eight blocks .were insufficient because they did 
not allow tof the increase in skill and content complexity 
from block to block 

The ratmg scale used m previous Criterion Exercises was 
altered so that teachers simply mark a '*Yes/No" decision 
for ^ each child according to the outcome statement and . 
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<'iy, additionalcrfteria and examples provided. Childrwyi rece 

a'"N^^n'any*outilDmc fttfeive suppJemeilrt^- instruc- 
tion. • ^ 

The supplexnentan instruction procedures tor each unit 
were compfctely rcmed and no>v contain detailed activities 

• and content for teachers and aides to use, 

• All activities in each block were edited and revised; some 
were rewntten entirely. 

• Instructionar tapes were^^developed for many activities to 
proMde appropriate vocal models for the children, 

• At the suggestion of teachers, many more illustrated story 
posters were added to improvisation •ks3cm§'^o help moti- 

' virtd" cliildren and to help them better plaa their 
improvisations. \ 

• The notion of three^iession ^'weekly'' teacher procedure 
. cards was dropped. F'^r^each unit in the final program, an 

activity may require frohi one to four sessions, depending 
on the activity. All procediifes for an activity are contained 
on a single card. . 

' ' Since its inception in 1970. the Expressive Language Program 
has been modified through extensive classroom tryout and 
revision, from a small set of loosely org^ized activities into a 
comprehensive, instructionally effective system for teaching oral 
language and expressive skills- to primary grade children. 
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T«AINtNG/IN$TAUATlON SYSTEM 

Michael H. Moncrief * ^ ' 



The development of comprehensive, ctua[ity-verified Jiistruc- 
tional systems involves not only fhe instructional programs but 
also procedures for training instructional personnel in program 
use and for installing these programs in a specific district'. During 
early development of such programs, the developing agency may 
litodie these training, and installation tasks. As development 
progresses and programs are tried out on a lafge scale irt 
preparation for general distribution, responsibility for these tasks 
must be transferred to the districts. This transfer of training and 
installation responsibilities is necessary if the districts are to 
develop tH^ir own capability for effective, ongoing iSe of the 
programs without an ov^rdependence^on outside assistance. The 
developing agency, however, must develop materials arid proce- 
dures to e^pbl^ districts to meet these resp6nsibilities. At SWRL, 
th^se materials and procedures constitute the" training/ 
Installation (T/I) , system developed to accompany each instruc- 
tional program* ' ' . ~ . . 
^ -systems identify specific tasks and provide resowrces that 
enable administrative and supervisory personnel to4ak^ a mora 
definitive and active role in working with instructional personnel 
to accomplish these tasks* and ensure ^ecessful program opera- 
tion^ Areas addressed by^He T/I .system include: systematic 
proficiericyrreferenced^pupil placement, the logistics of n^aterials 
pro^e^ing and- organization, program .planning and scheduling. 



and user orientation -and training. !t also aid's users in conducting 
,qua!ity a^rance activities to credit irfstritctional accdmi^ltsh-' ' 
ments achieved through program use - and tcK^lan future . 
instructional improvements. System configurations provide the 
e^xportabilitv and reliabiHty needed to meet the unique installa-^ 
tion requirements of each school district. 

When trv'outs of SWRL instructional . programs advance- 
beyond the componeiil level, a T/l system is developed to- 
'accompany the'^e programs: During 1973-74. a year-long multi- 
level- iK-3) try out was conducted that included three SWRL — 
Communication Skills Programs: Reading-, Composition, and 
Expressive Language (formerly called Drama and Public _ 
Speakina)- The 1974-75 tryout was expanded to include the 
Spelling Program. This document describes the development and 
components of the T/! system used during these tryouts. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE 1^ 3-74 T/l ^YSTEM ' 

> The development of the T/I system involved five phases: 
(1) identification of system constraints, 12) identification of_ 
school and district tasks and training objectives, (3) development - 
of the T/I system conrponents, (4) tryout, and (5) system 
, revision. 

Identification of System Constraints 

System constraints are tlVose factors that Kelp to define a . ^ 
^ realistic and potentially t^fiective system within the environment^ 
in^high the systpm is intended to operate. The early identifi- 
catipo of -system, constraints' important to effective devdop- 
^nt efforts in that tl^' ;^fect the assumptions that can be • 
fnacjl concernij^g such areais as the time frame in.which^the 
system 'must oj^rate^ j^rsonnel ro^ourccs available for operating t' 
^thf system; and types^ of T^dia that can benised. , , ^ 
, SWRl^jhas gamed considerJiTDle experience in identifying^- 
' system^^constraints durmg* the development of jyi systems Cor 
other instructioh^l*progranis.' J|Bwever, since' fhe 1973-74fCom- 
|;^un,iC^i©n^Skill3* PrQgraiyis^^tryout was the first multilevel, * 
^ muMprcg^-am tj^b\ii' 0t which exportable training was devel- , 
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oped, tne str^ucture of fhe^vstem and the; constraints imppsedr-' 

upon ity^ design varied tVbnl', those- of pr^^vious SWRL training 

sy^terfis^'Yhe constraints identijied as'upplicable to^tJie 1973-74 

T 1 syftlcfn^ were based'on previous SWRL^xpenence with Mngle^ 

prograrfVtryouts. an exan^inatioh the school environment i^j 

whiv^i tffe system , was expected to bperate, the expected e'ffects 

s^of f^rge scateprogram trvouts, and' the Innits imposed when, 
prograihs are-a'f-yarioib stages of development. Thus, the 1973-74 

^'T;l systeiTfAviis designed to n><ct th^ following. constKiints: 

1. to function in a , variety of school situations without direct 
^ [. assistance from or contact with SWRL. 

^. ^ut. ^ iL y — C , .... . . — 

"^.^ 2[,\To f]|dxible.pnoUgh to accommodate any combinatjon of 
^"PFOgramg and levei*. that might^be , Selected ' by a givefi 
' ' district. ^ , \ 

3v7^. be amenable ' to v^st-d1(*iVctiv^e revision for subsequenf^'^ 
tK'outvS^ wljeli;; training 'woiil^. be expanded to inb'lude., 
.(^J^e^nded Aersions ^grades ^-6) of.^ the instructional^ 

4. To stress the^ommonalitie^* in termiriology and pfocedurtis' } 
^^among progpaiiFis wit<iout being overly repetitious. 
^\ Tq minimizel'the probability of information ove^rload during 
^ any training cdmponenf . particularly teacher training, 
f\.Jo mini^njize training/installation time rcqytij^ments and 

^esponsibifj^tit^s^to.accomm'odffte typ^c4?!.Jjtne' constraints of.. 

school an^i district "personnel. (Previous* '"SWRL training 

.sy-stpms had re^luired approximately one-half day of user. 

lime for each.*^year of instruction in a cpntent area'.- Siiriilar. 
• - time requiren>jents for this multilevel, multiprogr^m tryout / 

would have been twealistic in tj^rins^oT available usec(?time,) 
7. To accommodate the audiovisual re^^olirccs tiypica|iy avail- /: 

able to jisers. • ■ ^ ' . . ' " ^ - 

ld?r|tification of School and District Tasks an^' 
Trair^iing ObjcLCtives " 

After the major purpose;^' and -constraints "of the T/I system 
* were iderit*ified, an analysis* was conducted to detcrmine the tasks - 
required of school and district personnel fpr the successful^' 
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'-irfetaH^tion and operation; of this multilevel, multiprogram 

* tryouA The teacher and coordnutor tasks were thtin organized 
into training objectives.; This task.^analysis and specifrcation of 
training objectives deHneated: ' ( 1 ) what instructional per&onnel 
needed to know of -do to implvMiient eaoh instructional program, 

^ and (2) whdt,;district and school coordinators needed to know or 
1J0J0 carry out their tasks. ^ 

Till: niifjof . tasks required of jnstruciional personnel (i.e., 
teachersV aides, tutors) to pperate the in^ructional systems and 

'^'^^obtain program outcomes were divided 'into two categories; 

' instructional practices and classroom rnanagement procedures, 
instructional practices, jefer To the pecfagogibal procedures used 
-during .the presentation of Ihe les'son tmd include, such tasks as: 
. t. Foi^using children's attention. . 

2. informing the learner(^) of whaf is expecte^/' 

3. .ProVrjJing^ppFopriate rnbdels. . ' 

- 4. Providing appropriate and frequei^t individual and group 
1 response" opportunities,.^ , ^ 

, / £ Using a positive approach td cdr!rectiye ft^dback. 
6.' Acknowledging accomplishments.- v 

I While these' pedagogical procedures needed *to pe briefly 
reviewed and' their importance brough't to th^- attention of. 
/^^'^^illt'ructional personnel. 'the' time 4c,voted to them' during SWRL 
' trainin^^was miftfmized because CD these procedares jjre gener- 
ally Fearned duriitg formal university • training arfd (2) the 
procedu^es arc .bm[i into SWrV instructional materials and 
" procedures. 

Teacher tasks of coneprn incluSed cltfssrooni rnariagement 
,» procedures essential to opehiting SWRL programs. An aHalysis^Of 
these ^procedures resulted in the identification of eight classroom 
management ta$ks applicable to all SWRL instructional 
pro-ams: 

1- Checking to sec that a complete set of instructional 
materials has been received.'-" 
* 2. Assigning all pupils to api)ropriate. levels of tlie program 
using placement^aids-or placement guidelines. , . 



3. Establishing and maintaining instructional schedule for 
all Rlipils or groups, r ; ' 

4. Providing instruction for all pupils us specified in program 
materials. . ^ . , 

5. Adpiini!;>tering.and scoring the Criterion Exercises (en route^ 
assessment], 

6. Providing supplementary instruction where indicated. ^* 

7. Completing recprd sheets and transmitting them to the 
program coordinator at designated intervals. 

8. Administering and scoring end-of-year assessment. 

Tasks required of supervisoj-y personnel- (i.e., the Tr^out 
Cperdinator) to successfully install the Communication Skilk 
Programs and jnaintain program operation were also identified. 
These include: > . 

1 . determining material needs for eg^eh school. . 
" 2. Ordering materials. . , , * 

3. Processing materials (i.e., reception, storage, and distribu- 
l tion of program anrd training materials). ^ 

'fr^Planning and scheduling teacher training. 
' 5. Conducting tc*3cher training. ' . , • : 

' 6. Helping teachers make placement decisions. 

7. Helping teachers establish instructional schedules and inte- 
grate.SWRL programs into the existing curricii^n). 

8". Cond^c-ting follow-up training. ^ ' 

9. Monitoring program progress. 

10. Providing for community support (i.e., informing parents. 

educators, and community members about the programs). 
.11. Coordinatii^g tryout participation activities.. • 

Developpient of the T/I System Componentr 

The next step in the T/1 system development' process was to 
design pnd'devclo]% exportable cojnponents that would ertable 
school and district personnel to perform the identifiecj tasks 
within the constraints previously described. Four major com»- 
,ponents, or' types'' of materiafs. were identified^ coordinator 
materials, teacher training materials, teacher manuals, ^and train-' 



ing follow-up materials. ' * • ^' * . ^ 

After the T/I system coriiponents *were\i(Jentified, the ele- 
ments, Or specific materials used ih each component, were 
defined and developed. The fhedia included print, materials', 
! tllmstrip/audiot^apes^and film's. These media provided the export- 
ability and flexibility required of the T/I system and accom- 
modat^ed.the audiovisual resources lyplcally^ available to\i^ers. A 
listing of ' the components and corresponding elemehts that 
comprised the 1973.-74T/1 system is pr^sentW4n Table 1. 

Coordinator Materials.. Coordinator materials consisted of an 
Installation Guide and a Tfybut Coordinator. Manual. Organized 
according ^o the major tasks invplVra in impiemeriti^g Sy/RL 
programs, the ^Installation Guid^ was. intended r^assist school 
personnel* in developing an installatio^n *plan that wQuld meet 
botlj program and district 'requirements. 

The ta§ks addressed in the Guide included (1) identifying>lie 
Tryout Coordhiat6r(a) for each 'district^ (2) completing- tfie 
Non-Exclusive License (NEp ttyout aire^ement and ordering 
materials, and (3)-sett4ng up plans for materials processing and 
teacher training. ^ 

The Tryout^ -Coordinator Manual* contained, the information 
supervisory personnel needed for planning, scheduling, and 
conducting the teacher training *session(s). A'modularized train- 
ing guide was included tha4 outlined the training procedures and 
materials \ needed fpr any combination of programs a trainer 
might* have^ presented. The Manxidl'also ^summarized the proce- 
i^dures and materials needed for conducting training follo}v-up 
sessions. v . ' v . - r . 

The Installation Guide was ^^ertt Jjp each district coordinator 
and participating school. pnneipal in May, 1973 $o that they 
could use it in rplanning' for the 1973-74 tryout. The- Tryout 
Coordinator Ma[riual was^ distributed at the beginning of the 
• schc|ol year sufficient quantities so that either the District 
TryC^Ut Coordinator of building-teyel staff could- cpnduct teacher 
training. « W * . \ ; * 
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Compon^^nts and Elen\ents of the 1973-7.4- 
CSPT/1 System 



Components 



filement (Media) 



Coordinator Materials. 



Instalfation Guide {print) 

Tryout Coordinatbr Manual (pnrit) 



Teacher Training 
Materials 



' Instructional Programs ' 

Overview" (filmstrip/audiotape) 

-Introduction to the ^WRL Reading ' 
Program" (filmstrip/audiotape) ^ 

"SWRL.Drama and Public Speaking 
Program"^(film) * 

'*SWJ^L Composition Skills Program 
Overview" (filmstrip/audiotape) 

Program Summary Sheets for each 
program (print) 

Data Collection Activities Sheet (print) 



Teacher Materials ^ 



Teachfer Manuafk for each program 
(print) 



Training FoIIow-up 
Materials - > 



^ SWRL Training Follow-up Guide , 
(print) • • 

. SWRL Program Planning Guide (prim) 

' Program Completion foldet (print) * 

"PrograitisSchedulinJ: Training *: 
Follow-Up I" (filmstrip/audiotape) 

"'Checking Program 'Progress: Tr^tiing 
Follow-up IIV (filmstrip/audiotape) ^ 



/ 



* Teacher Training Materials, Training materials .copbistcd ot 
•ibosc dudioMsual and print elements for use by district pcrsonncf. 
or a school coordmator in conducting group meetings with 
inslruclional personnel prior to actual use of the instructional 
proia'am(5) These materials served to 1^1) present classroom 
personnel with program outcomes, organization, materials, and 
aLtiMticsr and their tasks in installing, operating, and maintaining 
the program(s). ( 2) demorfstrate distnct arid school commitment 
to the program(s) b> allocating lime and resources to the system, 
and. (3) provide teachers and other classroom personnel with 
initial nTDtnation to use or assist in using the programisK j 

Teacher training materials included program-generil and 
prograin^specific elements. The program-genera] element con- 
sisted of a tllmstnp, audiotape " that described how SWRL 
programs were developed and provide9"^rrformation on the . 
'^termmology.* instructional procedures, and classroom manage- 
ment activities (Tommon to all the programs; It also provided 
general' information on how SWRL- programs ^operated irT the 
classrootji. The general element was intended for presentation at 
all traming sessions regardless of the particular programs being 
used .by the districts. 

Program-specific audiovisual elements included • tllmstnp"- 
audiotapes and a l6mm Glm. Each element provided teachers 
with Ihe major outcomes, organization, materials, activities, and 
procedures of a particular ftrpgram. The teachers viewvd only the 
audioMsiwl .elements related, to the program(s) they would be • 
Using. 

Four- to eight-page Program Summary Sheets acconlpdnied 
vMJi ot the , program-specific audiovisual elements. Each sheet 
summarized programyoutcomes, organization, placement gujde- 
- lines, materials, procedures, activities, ..and instnictional time 
requirements The materials ai%d procedures section cLanficd how 
to initiate and conduct instruction. Program Summary* Sheets 
ser\L'd as < h an advance organizer to the corresponding program 
liluisirip or film. (2) a take-home study sheet to help in recalling 
mtormation presented during initial training, and (3) a public 
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intormjtictii booklet to proVidc parents, community "members 
and oilier interested iiroilps with basie mtormation alpoiit'a 
parireular program , • , ^ 

Iniiial traiHinii materials, in themseUes: did not pro\i 
<;\tenvi\c irainmii m proLiram proeedures! b|a rather pro\ided the 
Kitormation needed to prepare teaehers to niitiate proiiram us\f 
Sniee leathers ^re ueneralh tamiliar Vvith the procedures unohed 
m t)peralmsi mstnielional programs,- the emph^isis in these 
niaterfals was m prmidinil the nitornii^tion needed to onent users 
r^> these particular pfOLiranis and' to answer miliJI questiQns on 
how to ael started .IhCse mateFials were not intended. •iiowever, 
to present teachers with all the intbrnlatiqn'^needed to operate 
'the program^s^. Int'ormation and procedures unique to alexelof 
a prpcram Vr to a particular t\ pt ol' mstfuctionarrn^iCerial not 
used ihrougliout a* profgram were to be obtained b\ ^t'errina to* 
the svll-mstructipnal leachyT materials' before instructjoab<?gan^ 
^ Several factors contributed to this approach to Initial trainfng 
dHc s\stcm had to operate within the preMoush defined 
constrtHiHs. This included being adaptne^^ \ a nous school 
Mtuations aiuH4u^me t\picalh a\ailable for conducting such 
initial traming sessiartv^Training on program .procedures. was 
Jimited hi part, because It \va5 felt that the tea^.*hlne of general 
in<;truLtionaI procedures, is mainh the dom;iin of teacher educa.- 
tion 'agencies and other staff development efforts, rather, than a 
program-specific T I s\Nlem Also, concise directicJUs for using 
program materials arc-bdilt into the, programs at thoio paints at 
jvhich lhe\ will most likeh be needed Another t^toY linJiting 
the- scope of these initial training sessiorf^ is the neeU^ foe. 
experience with a program'to provide a' nieann?|LljLil context for 
nior.c spi^x'ifiL suggestions and trafning tThis experience itseif 
olten tcnds^to. provide the training needed for sljccessful \nd 
4.rH.ectivc program operation.! • 

initial training ntateriah are not intended t^Kfunction in' 
isolation nor do thev jepresent all of the "t ra^n i n ^*' provided in 
pr<^per use ot the r^svsteni. Bath training follow;up materials 
and the district trainees are expected to eomplement and enhance 
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the cttcvlixcnebs of the iniliaJ' iMinmg mjlcruls The training 
follo\^-up sessions brfng leai-herN together after thc\ ha\e had 
some e>(perientc, witli ' the programs so tliat the> can dismiss 
cjueNlionN and' share ideas related t^o programs These tollo\v-up 
sessions xiKo suggest ideas and. procedures that nia> be used to 
inv^fease program elte^trveness The trainer using the matfrials. 
whether the lr>out Coortlinator or se1iool-le\el statT. must take 
responsibihtv lor adapting, and extending .training sesslon^ to . 
meet the needs ol ea^h partKuIar group, this iiKludes pro\iding 
demonstratjcnis ot" prt)gram use under eonditions similar to those 
tvaehers cfeuld e\pev.t in tlieir o\^n situations Tlie initial teacher 
training jnaterials uved in combination \Mtli otiier'parts of the T I 
s\stL*m prcnidc the basis tor e6mprehensi\e pragram-specitlc 
training that is adaptne to the needs of eicjis^iser 
•Teacher Manuals. Teacher manuals tor each prograrn were 
' inekid'cd as part ot" the training materials since their main^purpose 
was vo enable instnictmnal personnel to operate the prograins. 
. These manuals were also \ietved as "back-up" se)^-sRid> training 
materials tor those situations in which tethers did not attend 
training, sessions , ^ . ^ 

tacH teacher manual described program outcomes and organh 
'zatioi>. scheduling ' considerations, instructionxil materials and 
prbceduros. and si«gestions tor usin^U|<Qfs or aides 

Traiiling Follow-up Materials. These .matcriafs helped ensure^ 
that program outcomes were a4lame'd and tliat eav.h program w^s 
completed on time. Materials were pro\ided tor conducting two 
training follow-up sessions •» 

Training Follow-up I assisted teachers in determining cumcu- 
lar priorities and Integrating SWRL psograms into the curriculum 
bv establishing weekl> and >earl\ s^heduks (i.e. csta^ilishmg 
uni^ completion dates). Materials'used to accomplish these tasks 
mcluded a giude topHsc b\ jhe coordinator or school principal in 
conductin]S follow-up sessions a filnistrip audiotape "Procirain 
Scheduling Iraimng Follow-up 1/'' ><^d the SWRL Program 
'l^anning (iuide and Program (bmplelion Folder. Yhe session ' 
provided IcjcIkts the opport,unit> to ask questions, discuss ' 



coiuerns regarding the operation of SWRL programs, and review 
filmsinps presented during initial trainitig. Follow-up I was to be 
eonduLted b> supenisor> personnel within the tlrsi two weeks of 
si;hool ' 

Training Follow-up II was designed to assiNi teachers m 
-mainlining program progreNS Diiring this tbllow-up session, 
coordinators reviewed program progress and- helped teachers 
determine whether their schedules would lead to program 
completion Suggestions tor maintaining un.U completioti sche- 
dules were oflered Materials used during this scsnioil uKluded a 
filmNlnp^aiidioiape. ''Checking Proawm Progress: Training 
Follow-up II/' and the Pr/jgram CompRsUon Fottiers. As before^, 
teachers could discuss an\ questions regarding the operation of 
SVV^RE programs and view selected training filmstfips 

' TRYOUT AND REVISIONS ' ' 

The l^r3-74 Tr>''out of thcrommunicalidn Skills Programs 
and T I svstem invohed 2^?> schools in 22 districts m 4 states. 

Procedures , - . 

Lsc of the Training Installation system during a trsout is an 
ongoing process There are. however, some ke\ e\ents lhat 
indicate how well the s\ stem, has bt?en implemented afid how 
n is, operating These mciude tramer training, teacher 
traimng. and traming follow-up sessions. Data- were collected at 
each of these points through reaction sheets (questionnaires\;ind 
SWRL statT oNsenations of. a sample of teacher training and 
fdlownip sessions-^ Additional data* sources included classroom 
obser\'atioiTs and informal discussions wijh district coordinators 
As part of each district's responsibiJities in -the tryCut. each 
'district sent a (.-dordinalor fo SWRL for a one-da> trainer training 
session; The* reactiuu-' sheets collectc*d from district trainers 
imme-diatej\ allowing trainer traming provided an indication of 
the degree to which districf trainers fell prepared to condu<:t 
teaviher training.^ Trainer comments and suggestions relative to 
the training materials and prot\?dures were also solicited. 

The obsenations arid reaction sheet datn. collected at teacher 

. .. 
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training sessions were intended: to identify the various condi- 
tions in which these sessions were conducted and what factors 
affected system effectiveness, to identify what questiohs teachers 
had after att-endrng training, and to solicit the suggestions of both - 
teachers and trainers for improving T/1 materials and procedures. 
Dat^a collected after the training follow-up Sessions were 
intended: to evaluate the effectiveness of such sessions, to 
identify the conditions under which these sessions were cbft-_ 
ducted, and to obtain user Reactions on the instructional 
programs and T 1 system after tj^ had experience in program 
use ^ ' ^ 

Results 

Trainer Trainio^Session (Trainer Reactions). Reaction sheets 
were completed b\^''^5 district trainers immediately after trainmg 
at SWRL. Eighty-eight percent of these trainers reported that 
they* felt prej^ared to train others to conduct teacher training, 
whi|e 92 percent indicated that they fflt prepared to train 
teachers. 

When asked for specific comments related to improving 
training, trainers indicated that more tim« was needed because of 
the large amount of information cov(^red (19).* Traine/s felt that 
they needed to examine the training '.materials prior to the 
traimnc session (19). Six trainers thought th^ session should 
contain more active participation. A variety of other suggestions" 
inVolved the tracing agenda such as requesting mornijng and 
afterncn^ breaks orsputting follow-up training first. 

, Teacher Training Sessions. Teachers and trainers v^xq asked to 
complete reaction forms after initial teacher training sessions. 

igchers were asked to suggest ways training could be 
im prove d7^^H?^SJ5^6?T§*Mdiore reaction sheets^ 184 

_Jmiicated that materials should be^iatt-4a,,.^sdiodls prior to 
training and the opening of school. Teachers (40)alSrsBJt|^led, 

^ \ ' 
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*NunT\)ers m parentheses ^dicate frequency of resrponse. 
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that a demonstration -of mstructional procedures be mcluded 
durmg training 

A numk^r of teachers were concerned about packaging of 
instrucliondl materials. Instructional materials ar^ typically 
packaged to incliid^e enough material for one teacher and lo 
pupils. Man\ teachers (68) felt there should be materials for 
more than 30 pupils in each classroom set. Other teachers (17) 
suggested packaging pupil materials m sma^er packets (e.g., 10 
sets per packet ). 

Additional concerns related to instructional materiafs and 
procedures and placement procedures. Such concerns involved, 
tor example, the correlation between the placement test and 
placement in program blocks (5), the, use of the programs in 
multigrade classVooms (3), and grouping procedures ( 2). 

Trainers, also completed reaction sheets after conducting the 
training sessions. FjCty-five reaction sheets were received, witii 
some trainers siibmitting^more than one sheet. In describing the . 
conditions under which traming Was coiKiucted, tl^e trainers 
indicated that ihey usuaHy traijied teachers from one school at 
each, sessiort^ and that most training sessions (8^ of 106) were 
conducted during September and the first half • of October. 
Typically, the numter of teachers attending each sj^ssion ranged 
from SIX to I 5 Most sessions (7S) varied in length from 30 to 9D 
minutes. Fifteen sessions jeered two^hburs to complete, while 
12 sessions ran as long as three hourfci^Train^ indicated that 
most teachers attended from one to three training sessions (other 
tTian follow-up training). Eiglit trainers indicated that their 
teachers did not attend any training sessions. Thirty out of 57 
training sessions were conducted as after-school sessions. Twelve . 
^ were conducted as fiUI-day sessions and 10 were conducted "Us 
\^;haft*-day sessions. The remaining five were conducted prior to the 
of)entng of the school. * ^ 

Commenting on training majerials and procedures. \r^iners 
suggested thc^^clas'sroom materials be sent prior fo training and 
prograri^ initiaN^n (25). ^ey Yelt the printed ^lid aufliovisual 
materials used during, teacher trauiing were all done (10), 
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but suggested that training should be more aetive (2)'- 

In addition to reaetion sheets, data were collected from SWRL 
Nlaf! ohscr\ itions ot training sessions m seven schools, with at 
least two obser\ations of the training for each prpgram. These 
obsenations supported and elaborated on the descriptive infor- 
mation and suggestions provided in the reaction sheets. Obseners 
noted that in some cases training was not presented as outlined in 
the Trainer/s Ciyide. For example, some trainers either did not go 
oxer the Summary Sheets 0|j passed over them too quickly. It was 
suggested that Summarv Sheets should be made an mtegral part 
of trauiing and that they could be used to help support the 
audjOMsual presentations. Thev also'-commented that the Coordi- 
nator Manual should be made moref explicit. especialK the 
section on Dati C ollection. These observations also revealed that 
teachers were contcrned because often they had not received 
program malcriak ^This lack of program materials also limited 
the trainers* opportui^ities to expand the session beyond showing 
the audiovisual training ^materia'ls and discussing the Summary 
Sheets, 

Trainmg Follow*up. SWRL staff observed four follow-up 
sessions These obsenations and subsequent communications 
\vith disinct coordinators indicated that follow-up sessions were 
^conductcd by -^a \ariety of personnel (district coordinators, 
prmc^pals. reading specialists, etc.) and that the sessions were 
,most likeK lo occur when conducti^d by someone at the school 
level. While teachers did not spend a Jot of time discussing pacing 
or performance (the topics presented in the follow-up filmstrips), 
rhey did ha\e an opportunity to discuss concerns about program 
oper.ition and to slure ideas. Some of the trainers suggested that 
the nhnsinp on program schedujing be shown atMhe iiiitiaf 
teacher tr.iinmg' session. One of the main cpncerns of teachers 
during' these foHow-up sessions was the late deliverv of materials 
that caused a subsequei\} delay initiating pi'ogram use. 

Reaction slieets were also sent to teachers and school 
coordTnators in late November. These forms, were intended to 
obtain user reactions to the programs and training follow-up 



scs;^ions after the programs had been in use for a few weeks 

Teacher reaction sheets were -distributed on a sampling basis to 
selected schools in seven districts . The choice of districts and 
schools was based on district size, geographic location, socio- 
economic status, ethnic population, and SWRL program?^ used. 
Responses from approximately 100 teachers were solicited. 
Si\t\-si\ leaeTier's relumed reaction sheets 

^ Information was requested on ^he number and adequacy of 
training follow-up sessions teachers attended. Forty of the b6 
teachers indicated that they had attended a follow-up training 
session ofi program scheduling and 38 indicated they had 
attended aibllow-up session on checking program progress. Fifty 
teachers felt that the Program Planning Guide was helpful in 
establishing a Program Completion Schedule, Teachers suggested 
that follow-up sessions could be improved by: descTibing 
programs in greater detail (3), providing demonstrations (2), 
revising the filmstrip ( 2), and providing sample materials, 

Teachers were also asked to indicate what additional informa- 
tion would have been helpful before starting the programs. The 
most frequent rccommendcjtion (l8'of 41 ) was that materials be^ 
available .prior to training. Four Jeachers requested a Jonger 
training session earlier in the year. Four wanted a more detailed 
explanation of program operation. The majority of the remaining 
recojnmendations dealt with, instructional'program materials such 
a^a test correction lioolclet for Reading. *^ 
School coordinator reaction sheets were sent to all districts in 
the tryout. The primary purpose for soliciting school coprdinator 
reactions was to obtain suggestions relative to follow-up training' 
sessions. In addition, ^suggestions were requested for improving 
teacher traiiTMig and additionaf assistance from SWRL that yvould 
haVc helped the school coordinator fulfill his responsibilildes. 
Reaction sheets were received from 60 school coordinators. 

Of these 60, coordinators, 56 indicated that they eonduct&d 
'teacher training' inVTReir schools and 33 reported that follow-u'^ 
sesswns had >ecn, conducted. Seventeen coordinators'said they 
fiad condifcted, only one follow-u{i session and 14, said they 
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' conducted Iwa follow-up sessions. Fjp'ur indicated that more than 
two follow-ups had been conducted. The rest did not respond to 
^ this question. Twenty-one cobrdiaators-indlcated that teachers in 
thfeir school had established pro-am completion schedules while 
20 coordinators said their teachers had not. Thirteen coordina- 
tors* c|id not knpwjf their||e;iichers had established program- 
'comptelion schedules, . • ' 

^'oncerniiii!; iil^lryctional materials, 38 coordinators stated that 
suffioient anci appropria<^ instnictianal materials^ were not 
^ Offered. The two most frequent re^ons for inj0roper matert^l 
• Orders ^e^e^lhe "invalid'' placement test (18) and '.'improper"' 
packaging ( 16,), Coordmators sai4^^rhat most clas!;es had 32 or 33 
/ studenty%it program^materiaJ5 vv^erl^ j^ackaged in set^ of 30. 

Coordinators w^tre ^sked to indicate questions or concerns 
teachers had during the firsf fe\^^ weeks of program use. 
Coordinators ('^ noted that teachers were very concerned with 
procedures for inTegrating programs intD a demanding schedlrie. 
Coordinators also indicated 'Jhal teachers were cohcerned'^wilK 
the late arrival of program mateVi^ls (19), the record keeping 
'which they felt was excessive (5), and packaging of materials (5), 
School coordinators also pro\^ded suggestions for improving 
•teacher training. Tfie most freqXient suggestion, v^^as that 
'materials be available prior to teacher training (19 re§ponses). 
Eleven coordinators ^suggested, that the filmstfip. presentations 
should vary because they are too repetitive. Six coordinators 
requested mote info^ation "dn instructional procedures to jbe 
included. Twa trainers requested a demonstration of materials 
and procedures. In suggesting topics they felt should be covered 
during follow-up training sessions, 13 coordinators felt that a 
^ workshop /.I sing sample materials would be appropriate. They 
also' felt mpre direL^tion was^ needed for: diagnosing pupil 
strengths attid weaknesses in Expressive Language (2), fitting 
. lensons into daily instructional- time (I ). procedures for grouping- 
(1), and using the programs < 2). " 

Classroom observations and communications with coordina^ 
^^^'^-to^^ generally ' supported and elaborated on the descr'iptive 
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information "and suggestions obtained through reaction sheets 
and training o'bservations. Th^se 'discussions and observations 
tended to yield more definitive suggestions' as to what revisions 
should be made in the T/1 system. They also indicated that many 
of the initial user questions on such topics as ^placement, 
grouping strategies, classroom management, and orga?nzation of 
matenals were' resolved or minimized after the pi:6grams had 
Ijeen m use for a' few vveeks. However, the solution to these 
questions varied based on uach unique situation. 

These observations suggest tliat, since the T/I system is 
designed for all potential pr(%r.ajn users, it is difficult to provide 
specific procedures' in these areas that would serve the needs of 
!ill districts. Instead, it is nfiortf effective (o^pfovide flexibility in 
the pro'graiflik and t/1 system so that users c^n adopt, adapt, or 
develop' those procedures thut best. fit their partil'ular needs and 
situations. ; ' 

Revisions 

Revisions m the T/1 systeni for use during 1974-75 were- based 
on the 1973-74 evaluation results, pTogfam modifications, and 
.the addftion of Spelling to those programs ready for year-long ' 
/tryout The major revisions included: 

• Expanding the Installation Guide to provide more specific 
suggcstfons on program placement, ordering procedures, and 
materials processing. Specific suggestions and sample forms 
were provided to facilitate materials distriJ?ution. 

• Expanding the Tryout Coordinator Manual to provide more 
, specific sugge;5tions on program management, such as how 

to organize for instruction, deal with matenals distribution, 
and determine 'proper placement levels More de.tailed 
^suggestions for conducting training se'ssions were also 
provided. 

• ^lovlng Training Follow-up I to the initial training session, 
' This change wc^s based on user request.^ to provide teachers 

with ^udelmes for scheduling and integrating SWRL pro- 
grams into the curriculum before beginning instaiction. 
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• Replacing the filmstnp/audiotape. ''SWRL Instructionaf 
Programs Overview/' with a filirS that showed each of -the 

, Communication .Skills Programs in classroom use. 

• Addfing a ^V^Mhng training filmstnp and' Program Informa- 
tion Bookiei: as this was'the first year Spelling was involved 
in a.year-lorig trydut. 

• Adding the fihnstrip. 'Tonducting'SWRL Reading Instruc- 
tion/' to provide demonstrations , of specific program 
procedures, such as how tg use fhe A&M Gtiides and Kow^to 
•teach decoding skills 

f Adding a General Characteristics filmstnp that described 
those attributes common to all Communication Skills 
Programs that promote i?ffective instruction and efficient 
learning. 

• Updating Tryout Participation Activities, These were simpli- 
fied so that data recjuirements mainly consisted of com- 
pleting, and returnmg dniy two form's, the SWRL Program 
Pa'rticipatiorr Sheet and the SWRL Program Record, 

• Changing Summar\ Sheets to Program Information Book- 
lets and providing more detailed procedures for using these 
bookfets during trainmg so that they .become an integral 
part of the training sessions, rather than just a "hand-out" 
sheet. Some of the film strjp presentatipns referred teachers 
to sample materials or information provided' in the Informa- 
tion Booklets. The Information Booklets were designed to 
complement the audiovisual presentations for each p/ogram. 
Revising the Teacher Manual for Reading to provide a more 

^ comprehensive illustrated discussion of program procedures- 
find materials, esj.ecially the^&M Guide. ■ 

• Incorporating the FoUovy-up Trainer Guide into the Tryout 
Coordinator Manual for ease in handling. A jist of discussion 
questions was addeS to facilffate open-ended discussion 
am6ftg teachers during the graining Foltow-up session(s), 

• Emphasizing .that trainers ^should conduct initial training" 
after teachers have received program Materials. This allows 
teachers to examipe program matepials before or during 



training and avoids the learning loss that may occur Jf 
trainmg takes place long before instruction begins. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE 1974-75 T/I SYSTEM 

The basic purposes and user tasks addressed by the 1973-74 
T/I System were unchynged for 1974-75, The miijor components, 
le.. Coordinator, Training, Teacher, and -Training Follow-up 
Materials, remained the same. Specific elerrlents were, revised as 
indici^ted in the previous section. Thus. the4l974-75 Communi- 
cation Skills Programs T/I System consisted of those components 
and elements shown in Table Z 

Training for the Communication Skills Programs wlis organized 
into a series of nine modules. Eighrtnodules were used during 
initial training and one module was used during follpw-ufv 
training The gemeral title, purpose, and time requirements of 
each are shown in Figure 1. 

Module^ 1 was an introductory module which addressed the 
characteristics and commonalities of the Cofhmunication Skills 
Programs. The remaining modules w^re classified into two 
groups' Program-Specific Modules and Program -General Modules. 
There was one Program-Specific Module for each program: 
Reading. Spelling, Composition, and E)^ressive Language. These 
modules addressed the specific outcomes, organization, materials, 
and procedures associated with the respective programs. Each 
Program-Specific Module, also provided a*(Jemonstration of how 
to conduct a lesson for that program. , ^ 

The Program-General Modules presented topics common to all 
SWRL Communication Skills Programs. Module 9, Checkin/* 
Program Progress, discussed procedure? for maintaining program 
completion schedules. It was* used during Follow-.up^- Training 
approximately six weeks after initial teacher training. 

The films. Tilmstrips/audiotapes, and print material? used in 
these modules were intended- tp provide the exportability and 
reliability needed to ensure that trainers were able to conduct 
effe.ctive training sessions^ vithin the minimum, amount of 
preparation time usually available to them. 

» ♦ * « 
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Table i 



Components and Elements of the 1974-75 
\ C9PT/I System > 



Cpmponents 



Elements (Media) 



Coordinator 
Materials 



Installation Guide (print) ' 
Tryout Coordinator Manual (print) 



Teacher Training ' 
Materials 



SWRL Communication jSkiHs Proerams 
(tilm) 

"SWRL Spelling Program" (filmstrip. 
tipc^, and script) 

*introduction.io the SWRL Reading 
Program\(tilmstrip, tape, and script) 

^'Co'nduJfing SJJV R*L Reading Instruction" 
(filmstrip. tape, and script) - ' 

•'SWJJL Composition Slcills Progfaln -~ An 
Overview*' (filmstf)p, tape, and script) 

"SWRL Drama and Public Speaking • 
Program" (film) ' 

Prpgram Information Booklets tor • , 
^ach program (print) % ^ 

SWRL Program Pla^nning Guide <priqf) 

"Prograrm Schedi|ling" (filmstrip, tape, 
and script) 

*"SWRL ComrtiunicatJOh Skills Progranf^: 
General Program Char^cteristits , > 
Summary Sheet" (^rint) 

'*SWRL Communication Skills Programs: 
General Program Charactefistics*' 
(filrastrip, tape, and script) 



Teacher Materials 



Teacher Mani^alsfor each program (print) 



Training Fouow*up 
r Materials 



T^youi Coordinator ManuaK sections 
on Training Follow-up (print) 

"Checking Program Progress: Training 
Follow-Mplll)'' (filrastrip, tape, afnd 
scrrpt) . 
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Figure 1. Training modules for thi? SWRL Communication Skills 
Progpams - . , - 



Initial itnd f uliowHjp Trainmg Modules 
•^or the SWRL Communication Skills Programs 



t(iitial Traininji^ 



SWRL CommunKiiiQn Skilk Film (15-20 mm ) 

Proviili's J ^;(.tktjl Jc^nptHKi ot the (.lijiji.tCrfc(KN 
j jinj uminionjliliefol ihc ttiur ( oiiiriiuni» jdon jfkills 
Prucrjnis - , 



* Program^ ^ciPk Modjj^cs 



i SWItL«pdliiif Ph}|ram (30^5 mill )* . ■» ' 

, I inphj.M/is lhi\,Jie ol Spclhii^ nijleriils 

} )^<vH.eJufi!s 11^ Ji'vftopinf pupii. sound u> spelling 

I speilTtiK ->| w.ir^Js Drfict spcllHT|^',-^i^rs ijujtht tn 



SWUL Rrading Proinm (60-7$ mm )♦ *• 

mg RcjJtiiK lnslru(.iii>n tiiiphjsis isjivcn to 
' {i'fint the A A M (.uiJe ind lejLhinj! JcLodinfi 



SWRL Conf^tion Skills Program (2^35 mm }* 

l>v tihc» pfii»od)irLs tiA (.i*iidu(.lmt£ j lessen) jnd 
lievt'jiipifiji pupil > ptjnnme ^vruinp jnd eJiling 

^ skiN<> Pupi's Icjrti t«> write l«rf vjriou>i purposes 

*^tliese »o Jivriht J 



> 5 I SWRL Dnma and Public SprAing Progrinr 

- J ^3<-t<min \* 

. DriTioiiMuttDiK ot lI jssriSom t)poijrH)n jre ' 
. pr.>vhti;ii \ riTptiaM. is vriyeti hd Iimw if. u.o tht. 
I pini:ti?Ti tn ivjlojiiiijl jiid devilopiiij; puptl^ 
i <<ijl Ijii^uj^t 'ik.ilK 



Program -General Modules 



Proiram Planning «nd Schcdulm|(20-3(f mm ) 

Sujysesls inslrusliofij time^llfxitujns lor c»ch < 
prc'grsmi jdJ pri>tcdurcs (of mtcgrafmi fh«Oi info 
the fXisttrfg jpstruction^l schedule Procedures 
tor estjhltihtng jnd maintain tng program som 
ple^iori schedules are aljo described 



OtKfii Program Charactemtm (^30 ntin ) 

E>escnbcs those aitrrbutes common to all 
( ommitHKJtion Skjils Programs thii promote 
ef fee five instruction and elHci^r karnitjg 



Dtttajpolkction and Tiyout 
1 15-30 mm) 

Outlines th* djtj mile*, turn requirements 
in«.Uid(^d js part ot the tchool ti>ou< 
responsibilities 




FolloW'Up Trammjt 



Clicckmg Program Progress (3540 mm )^ 

I so it 4s tnilow up trjIniTift thii m<idute provtdts 
todchcr^n (ippoftunitv to <tjjre program rctjicd 
t'«tpi'r^en»es jnd uise .md rcsiMvc questions rcganhr)^ 



pro^rjni use 



*Thc length of each p;ograni-specific module will yafy according to the time 
needed to discuss program materials and aeachcr questions 



DISCUSSION 

Ongoing Dev^lqpment 

Development of the t&l system, like that of the instructional 
programs, is an ongDing process that not only contiaues through 
the program tr>'outs. but extends mto the marketing stage whcfe- 
the programs are distnbyted b\ the publisher. The 1974-75 CSP 
T^I system is currently be>ng tried oul in 24 districts in 5'states. 
with over 300 classes participating. Subsequent re\isions are 
expected to accommo^e these 'tr>'out results aiui to reflect 
changes n«fcessar>' to ^^ide smooth program implementation 
under the conditions imposed by commercial distribution. 

Implications for General System Development 
• \Vhile the production of Training/Installatioh •Tiiaterials is, an 
ongoing process, the steps taken and experience gained thus far 
in working with the multileveh multiprograhi T/I system have 
implications for general systems de\elopment. The purpose of a 
Training/Installation system is to iderttify the functions of 
various district and school; personnel in coordinating, imple- 
menting, and inaintaining the instnietional system an^ t(f provide 
the resources needed to'perfornr these functions. Functions to 
which the system must attend include, program plannirtg and 
scheduling, the logistics of materials processing and organization, 
orientation and training of school persoijneL pupil placement, 
and coordinating ongoing program progress. 

Teacher ^training is one of the main Junctions of a T/l system. 
The resources provifled to help accomplish t)iis task should 
include materials for both initial and follow-up training sessions. 
'The initial tfaming sessions provide the impetus for initiating 
prdgram use. A? a minimum, these sessions must provide the 
*basic information needed to orient staff to the programs so they 
feel prepared to begin instfuction. Where^ possible they should 
. include demonstrations. pf the programs in classroom lise. TKese 
materials, ^however, are* limited by some of the constramts*' 
1 d<^scribed previously. Thc> must be* flexible so that training .caiV 



be adupud to meet \drious u^'v nced.s or school >ituation5y ;rnd^ 
ai^coinmoddle an\. Vonibmalion qf programs adfslriLiniaN select 
The compreheni>'i\eness and comple\il\ which can be dei^igned 
into ihevj initial training sessions i5> hnlited b\ the i^mount of 
time uMialK a\ailable to conduct UK^m and b\ the lack of user 
.e\]vrkMKe with the programs More user traimng experience \\jth 
iHe progj-ams' IS needed to'pro\ide a meaningAU context fof 
in-deplh training in specific program materials and proteduros. 
The iniiial training materials are not intended to function in 
isolation, nor do the\ represent all of the ''t/aining*>rGv.ided in 
proper use of the T I s\stem. Training follow-up sessions serse, in 
part, to compleme-nt initial training. These follow-up sessions 
bring teachers together after the\ have had some experience with 
' the programs so 'the) can discuss^ questions and share ideas 
related to the program. These follow-up sessions also suggesj 
ideas and procedures that ma> be -used, to increase" program 
ellectiveness apd provide opportunities for more in-depth train- 
ing in an\ area iif uhich teachers ma\ have questions. 

One of the h;\ features of an effective T I system is 
exportabilitv. That is, the s\stem must be designed so that 
dislnct and school personnel can use the resources provided to 
accomplish the specified function without diavt assistance from 
the de\eloptng agencv . ln<^tallation of a new program or 
instructional change oftan falters when extensive -support is 
mitiall) provided and then withdrawn. An exportable system 
develops districts* own capabilities to implement and operate 
new programs on an ongoing basis. The SWRLT I materials and 
-procedures provide a convem<nt and efficiem means for school 
and district personnel to successfully introdueV. coordinate, and 
operate the Communication Skills Prograirii*. 
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